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THE TRAGEDY OF EMMA 
COLLINS. 


By KATHARINE SYLVESTER. 


HE spring breeze, bearing on its wings a message from the 
hyacinths in the garden, blew through the open windows of a 
room in which three women sat at tea. The glossy newness of the 
black dresses they wore told a tale of recent loss, to which the trace 
of tears on the face of the oldest of the women added further testi- 
mony. Though no tie of kinship had existed between Emma Collins 
and the old man who had yesterday been put to rest in a corner of the 
churchyard, yet the gloom cast by the terrible shadow showed for 
her no sign of lifting, and she found it impossible to join in the talk 
of the other women. As for Helen and Sara, own nieces to the 
deceased, they were already experiencing that reaction which, 
sometimes following in the wake of sorrow, gives new zest to the 
common facts of life. They prattled away to one another across 
the tea-table with a sort of suppressed cheerfulness, giving now and 
then a furtive glance at the older woman, who sat grim and silent 
behind the urn, drinking her tea in gulps, and trying in vain to still 
the trembling of her lips. 

“*Of course we shall have to keep very quiet this summer,” said 
Helen, pensively toying with her tea-spoon. ‘“ No picnics or garden- 
parties! And that lovely sprigged muslin I had made up last month 
—I suppose it’ll be out of fashion by the time I can wear it.” 

“You talk as though we were going to be in mourning for ever,” 
responded her elder sister. ‘Why, even next month we can go into 
greys and lavenders, You'll look awfully nice in a French grey, 


Helen,” she added, giving an admiring glance at the fair hair and 
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pink and white face which showed no sign of the wear and tear of 
the thirty years of life it had already witnessed. 

* Do you think so ?” said Helen, walking to the mantel-piece, and 
looking at herself in the glass. ‘I’m not sure, after all, that black 
doesn’t become me best. Don’t you think Miss Barlow has made these 
sleeves too tight?” she asked anxiously, turning towards the tea-table. 

“ And if she has, is it of the slightest consequence?” burst out 
suddenly from Emma Collins, on whom the frivolous talk of the 
other women jarred beyond bearing. She rose from the table and 
left the room, shutting the door sharply. The sisters looked at one 
another with lifted eyebrows. 

“Tt’s too absurd of Emma Collins,” commented the younger 
woman. “And Uncle Sam no relation, either. She’d like to put 
us in disgrace because we have an appetite for our meals! I’m sure 
I feel his death awfully, but one can’t go on crying for ever !” 

“ Poor Emma!” returned the other more gently. She was her 
sister’s senior by a great many years, and had a placid, amiable face. 
“You know it’s really very hard on her, uncle always having made 
so much of her and given her all the power. But it’s done her no 
good. She’s grown so interfering and set on having her own 
way... .” 

‘She'll have to do without it pretty often for the future!” said 
Helen, with a determined toss of her head. ‘ Of course we'll always 
want her to live with us just the same, but the house belongs to us 
now, and it’s you or I that must be mistress here! . . . I meant to 
ask her for the keys this morning,” she added, rising and walking 
to a cabinet on which she began a rearrangement of the ornaments. 

Meanwhile Emma Collins sat alone in her bedroom and tried 
to take a sensible view of things, but she could do nothing but cry 
and cry for the dear dead past, for Uncle Sam, and for the future 
that looked so desolate without him. For since the day that he had 
brought her, the cousin of his late wife, to share with two orphan 
nieces the shelter of his home, it had been the old man’s pleasure 
to show his appreciation of her qualities by doing her honour above 
theotherwomen. Shortly after her arrival he had handed the basket 
of keys over to her charge, meaning by this act to symbolise the 
position she was henceforth to fill in his household. There was at 
the time no opposition on the part of the other two to this prefer- 
ment of a comparative stranger. Sara, the elder niece, was a gentle, 
indolent creature, with whom the glories of responsibility were more 
than counterbalanced by its risks; and Helen was too young to 
have any say in the matter. But that was ages ago, Since then 
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tempers and jealousies had had time to grow up and develop, and 
Emma knew that of late years her tenure of office had come to be 
regarded in the light of a usurpation. And this all the more that 
the old man’s reliance on her, increasing with age and infirmity, her 
position had become still further accentuated. She had given of 
herself full measure pressed down and shaken together, and that 
with no sense of obligation conferred, for even greater than his need 
of service was hers of serving. And now he was dead—and no one 
wanted her any more—and what was she to do with the long empty 
days that lay between her and eternity? Of course there were 
Helen and Sara, to whom her loving nature held out arms above 
the hedge of jealousy that their uncle’s favour had set between them. 
But they had one another and many relatives besides, and their 
hearts were not built on a generous scale for loving. . . . Then the 
black cloud shifted a little, and she fell to wondering whether Gilbert 
Tarsk, her nephew, all that remained to her of kinsfolk, sent often 
from his distant colony a thought to England, and to the aunt who 
had watched over his youth with a mother-like devotion. In the 
early days of parting there had been letters by every mail ; but, with 
the process of time, the correspondence from being often one-sided 
had dropped to an exchange of letters now and then during the year. 
Yet his image had never left its niche in her heart, though the veil 
of time hung before it, dimming and blurring the features. If only 
fate had willed that he had remained at home! How different, how 
full her life would have been! ... Whoknows? Perhaps one day 
his heart would turn to the old country and pilot him back to her 
across the sea. The hope, idle as she knew it to be, had on her a 
cheering effect. She dried her eyes, and a little later went down-stairs, 
resolved to adjust herself with all possible grace to the new order of 
things. 

None the less did she find the process of dethronement a dis- 
agreeable one, particularly as Helen, into whose hands the reins 
of government had passed, chose to evince her contempt for the old 
order of things by constant upheavals and overturnings. It tasked 
Emma’s powers of endurance to the uttermost to stand by, a patient 
witness, while the younger woman organised what resembled games 
of post with the furniture, bullied the servants, and sent the trades- 
people to the rightabout. Emma had only herself to thank in the 
matter, inasmuch as the old man’s will had been drawn in accordance 
with her advice. But, strange to say, she failed to find in the con- 
sciousness of her disinterestedness a permanent source of consolation. 

One morning, about a month after Uncle Sam’s death, she was 
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returning home from an aimless walk through the town, sick and 
weary in spirit. It had seemed to her that the butcher, standing at 
his shop-door, the acquaintance who passed her in the street, had 
greeted her with less consideration than in the old days, and the 
thought struck her that Napoleon dethroned was fortunate in having 
a St. Helena to go to. Perhaps, after all, it would be best for her 
to go out of sight of those who had known her under happier condi- 
tions, and live out her life elsewhere on the tiny annuity which was 
all she had consented to accept of the old man’s bounty. Thinking 
these thoughts she opened the garden gate and came face to face 
with Mrs. Cave, the laundress, who looked flushed and angry, and 
who lost no time in giving vent to her grievance. 

“TJ think it’s time I gave up the laundry-work altogether, that I 
do! It seems I can’t give satisfaction, after all these years of moil- 
ing and toiling! Here’s Miss Helen been fault-finding with the way 
the clothes is got up, and talking about the steam laundry over to 
Hillingdon. Of course she’s got a right to send her things where she 
likes ; but I do think, after washing for a family for the best part of 
a lifetime .. .” And poor Mrs. Cave’s anger drowned itself ina 
tempest of tears. 

The story of the laundress’s woes had called up an answering 
flush on the face of her listener. She laid a hand on the poor 
woman’s shoulder. ‘Never mind, Mrs. Cave ; I will speak to Miss 
Helen. I dare say it’ll be all right.” But the laundress shook her 
head disconsolately. ‘‘ They say you’ve got enough to do to look after 
your own rights now Miss Helen’s ‘missus’!” she muttered to 
herself as she went her way down the road. 

Meanwhile, Emma had burst into the drawing-room where both 
the sisters were sitting at work. ‘ What’s this about Mrs. Cave?” 
she demanded hotly. “I met the poor creature in tears. She says 
you talk of sending the work elsewhere, Surely, surely you can’t 
mean it?” 

“Indeed I do, if she doesn’t mend her ways,” returned Helen 
nonchalantly, biting off a thread. 

“But after washing for the family for I don’t know how many 
years ?” Emma tried to speak temperately, but her voice shook with 
indignation. 

“My dear Emma, I can’t go on having my clothes look as if I 
had wrung them out myself, just because Mrs. Cave and Uncle Sam 
were young together! Don’t quarrel with me because I prefer starch 
to sentiment, but read the letter that has come for you by the four 
o’clock post.” 
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Emma turned, and instantly forgetting Mrs. Cave and her 
wrongs, snatched at the letter lying on the mantel-piece. “It is from 
Gilbert Tarsk,” she murmured faintly, changing colour. 

It was long since she had heard from him, and now for some 
reason unaccountable to her consciousness her hand shook so that 
she could hardly open her letter. A few moments later she gave a 
little shriek, and the two women looking up from their sewing saw 
Emma Collins with the tears running down her cheeks. But they 
were tears of joy—not of sorrow. ‘Oh, girls! girls!” she cried. 
“ Gilbert’s coming home. My own nephew—after all these years— 
not to go back, but to stay in England always! It’s too good to be 
true! It’s too good to be true !” and she buried her head among the sofa 
cushions, sobbing aloud. She soon recovered sufficiently to sit up and 
discuss the new arrival with the other women, who for once deigned to 
evince sympathetic interest. 

‘Of course we shall be glad for him to put up here-—at least for a 
time,” said Helen, with a condescension of hospitality that was lost on 
Emma. “ You're sure to find one another a disappointment, though,” 
she added as a corrective to the older woman’s happiness. 

The weeks that intervened between the arrival of her nephew’s 
letter and his appearance in person were lived by Emma in a 
happy dream. The petty slights and contradictions to which she 
was still subjected passed by her almost unnoticed. Was not her 
millennium near at hand—the coming of her own boy to fill her 
heart and mind, and to be her champion always? She supposed 
he would want to marry some day ; but need that make any differ- 
ence? She could love him and his wife too, whoever she might be. 
There was little Jenny Farwell, the doctor’s daughter, on whom she 
had once bestowed music lessons, and who repaid her by a permanent 
attitude of humble adoration. It wouldn’t be surprising if she took 
his fancy, with her meek eyes and pretty shy ways. But pshaw! it 
was folly this castle building, and she turned with a smile at herself 
to the re-reading of Gilbert’s letters, trying with their aid to picture 
to herself what manner of man the new Gilbert would be. From the 
background of her memory she routed out all incidents and images 
connected with his childhood, burnishing them with her imagination, 
ready to produce for his edification. As the days of waiting 
approached their term she could scarcely eat or sleep or sit to her 
work for more than a few minutes together. Helen, while carping at 
her restlessness, seemed to some extent to share in it. She was ofa 
social turn, and the advent of a stranger to the quiet household could 
not but have its exciting aspect. The little town, too, was all agog 
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with the news, and Emma found that as part-owner of the coming 
man she had almost regained her past degree of consideration ; and 
the discovery helped further to raise her spirits. 

One morning came the long expected telegram, followed a few 
hours later by the arrival, with bag and baggage, of her nephew 
himself. It was a quiet meeting. Emma stood in the doorway and 
watched him, a tall bearded figure, come up the garden walk. He 
caught her by both hands, and so they stood for a moment looking 
into one another’s faces as though in search of something lost. 
“ Youare the same Aunt Emma,” he said at length, dropping her hands 
and kissing her on the cheek, “ who stood with your apron spread out 
while I sat high in the apple-tree and threw down the apples to you. 
What have you done with the pink ribbon bow you wore in your 
hair that morning ?” 

“Tt’s my boy, my Gilbert !” she called out, catching her breath 
in a little sob, Then she ran across the hall and pushed open the 
drawing-room door. ‘“ He’s come! He’s come!” she cried to the 
other women, who, with flushed faces were sitting at a pretence of 
sewing, and who now rose to greet the stranger. 

That night Emma Collins went early to bed that she might in 
solitude commune with her happiness, It was all true—every bit 
true. He was her Gilbert who looked at her with her sister’s eyes, 
and smiled with her smile. After supper he had seated himself 
beside her in the window-seat, well out of range of lamp-light, and 
had Jed her to tell him about the old days when he was a boy, and 
she had helped mother him. And they talked on in a low voice, 
she pausing sometimes to look at him, or to lay her hand timidly on 
his. Her heart felt full to bursting of love and pride, and she could 
not but be sorry for the other women who had no part nor lot in 
all this beautiful manhood. 

For a time all went well. Aunt and nephew walked out together 
—revisiting old haunts, calling on friends, new and old—and she felt 
with delight that the glances of the passers-by followed them down 
the street. And he seemed more than content with her company, 
and touched by her devotion. 

Then came a change—first the cloud as big as a man’s hand. It 
began by his sometimes asking Helen and Sara to join them in their 
walks, on which occasions it was to them rather than to her that he 
addressed his talk, and she would fall a little behind, brought almost 
to the verge of tears by the sense of being left out in the cold. Once 
when it had cleared up, after a morning of rain, during which the whole 
party had been grumbling at having to stay indoors, it was to Helen 
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alone he turned and suggested a ramble across the heath. “ It'll be 
too wet under foot for you, Aunt Emma,” he called out to her, as he 
and his companion joyfully left the house together. 

Emma sat by the window all that afternoon, ostensibly absorbed 
in her book, but actually chewing the cud of a bitter disappointment. 
Once a tear splashed on to the page, at which she made a dab with her 
handkerchief, glancing furtively at Sara. But Sara had seen the tear, 
and reported it faithfully to Helen as they were preparing for the 
night in the bedroom they occupied in common. 

“Emma Collins is a ridiculous old fool!” was the younger 
woman’s comment. “Does she think she is going to keep that 
nephew of hers always tied to her apron strings? She’s as jealous 
of him as though he were her lover!” And she glanced at herself 
in the mirror with an inward laugh at the pretensions of the old 
woman upstairs, who expected to be preferred above the owner of 
those reflected charms. As time went on Emma found that far from 
gaining from her nephew’s presence a sense of personal reinforce- 
ment in the household the odds were more than ever against her, 
inasmuch as he almost always appeared to see things from the point 
of view of the other women.. That he expressed his opinions half- 
mockingly, without a trace of the angry vehemence which Helen 
brought to a discussion, did not detract from the bitter fact of his 
defection. She would look at him when he smiled at her apologeti- 
cally after giving his vote against her, with eyes which said £¢ tu, Brute / 
And then she would disappear from the room to eat her heart out in 
the solitude of her own bedchamber. 

One morning Helen came down to breakfast bubbling over with 
a great project. This was to invite some of the neighbours to 
accompany them on a visit to a ruined abbey, about ten miles 
distant, and to eat with them a picnic luncheon on the green lawns 
among which the ruins were set. She further proposed bringing 
the whole party home with them to supper, and turned to Gilbert 
for his approval of the arrangement. 

“Do you seriously propose,” burst out Emma Collins, who had 
listened trembling with indignation, “to give a party now in this 
house, where not three months back your uncle lay dead? I believe 
the neighbours would refuse to come.” 

“We shall see about that,” replied Helen, with a determined 
tightening of the lips. “ Besides, it won’t be a real party,” she added, 
rising from the table. 

‘I suppose supper will be laid in the East room, where your 
uncle’s coffin stood,” pursued Emma, rendered vicious by a sense 
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of her own impotence. For once she had her foot on her enemy. 
Helen made no reply, but her face flushed and her lip trembled. 

“Oh, Emma, how can you talk like that?” exclaimed Sara, 
shocked. But her triumph was only of a moment’s duration. Gilbert 
gave her a look that struck her to the heart, and turned to follow 
Helen, who was leaving the room in tears. For several days after- 
wards he met her attempts at conversation with monosyllabic replies, 
and avoided meeting the sad old eyes that seemed to seek his with a 
prayer for pardon and reconciliation. Meanwhile invitations were 
issued for the picnic, and all the household was astir with prepara- 
tions, for the original plan of a supper was to hold. Emma made no 
further remonstrance, but, considering the attitude she had taken up 
in the first instance, it was scarcely surprising that no one suggested 
her being of the party. That she, nevertheless, held the omission a 
grievance is only a glaring instance of feminine inconsistency. She 
was suffering terribly, perhaps more than at any other time of her 
life. And she asked herself what she had done that God should 
treat her so cruelly. 

The day of the picnic arrived, with a gentle west wind to temper 
the sunshine. Helen had made the occasion an opportunity for 
discarding her mourning, and came down-stairs in the sprigged muslin 
and a new hat decked with roses, in which she appeared surprisingly 
handsome. Gilbert conveyed his appreciation of the fact by a look 
which, intercepted by Emma, shot with a new fear the blackness of 
her mood. “So sorry, dear,” whispered the elder sister, as all three 
were on the point of starting, “ that you can’t see your way to coming 
with us to-day !” 

“T’d as soon put on a pink gown and go and dance at a fair !” 
exclaimed Emma fiercely, turning her back on the group at the street 
door. 

Her first errand that morning was to the churchyard to lay an 
offering of flowers on Uncle Sam’s grave, by way of compensation 
for the outrage which, in her estimation, had been done to his memory. 
She found the place almost deserted, and took a seat on a bench 
facing the tombstone. Leaning back she closed her eyes, and tears 
began to flow from between the closed lids. An acquaintance 
passing by, the sound of whose footfall was lost among the long 
grass, marvelled at the evidence of enduring love of which he 
believed himself a witness. But, alas, for human faithfulness ! 
Those tears wept at his grave-side were less for Uncle Sam than for 
herself—her present injuries, her blighted hopes. The wind blew 
upon her in soft warm puffs, presently drying her tears and kissing 
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into stillness the quivering lips. She opened her eyes and looked 
about her, and slowly the peace of God’s acre slid into her soul. Yes ! 
they had been unkind, cruel almost, but had she not brought 
it upon herself, by her exactingness, her ill-tempers? Gilbert had 
given ample proof of his regard for her when he made her home the 
goal of his visit. And how had she requited him? By worryinghim 
with petty jealousies, and by making him a constant spectator of 
bickerings, in which she was nearly always the first to give the attack. 
Was it a wonder that he should cease to show any desire for her 
society? She had expected too much—she had asked too much 
. . » But for the future she would act differently—oh, so differently ! 
She would bear with them all, with their slights and their tyrannies. 
He would turn to her again, and they would be to one another as she 
had once imagined they might be. She remembered the old fable of 
the man’s cloak, and the sun and the wind, and laughed aloud at the 
wind’s folly. Then she rose from her seat determined to inaugurate 
a new order of things by an act which should symbolise the sacrifice 
of her prejudice. For the second time that morning she visited the 
flower-garden, and filled a basket with flowers—these to adorn a 
festival for which the others had been offered asan atonement. “ Let 
the dead bury their dead” were the words she repeated over and 
over again to herself by way of verbal tonic, as she went in and out of 
the deserted rooms, making all things ready for the return of the 
pleasure-seekers. What would they say when they noted the decora- 
tion of the drawing-room, the dainty details of the flower-laden 
supper-table, and realised it was all of her doing ? 

Long before the hour that the party was due at home, she 
dressed herself in her best and took her seat at an upper window 
overlooking the lane along which they might be expected to return. 
Sunset softened into dusk, and dusk deepened to darkness, and still 
she sat there, a rigid figure, straining sad eyes into the gathering 
shadows. For, alas! with the daylight her mood had changed, 
doubts came crowding out the hopes. Had good ever come, she 
questioned, of pouring new wine into old bottles ? 

Would they never arrive? She began to walk to and fro in her 
restlessness, pausing every now and then to listen, to peer into the 
darkness, trembling as though it were Fate who was coming to her 
out of the lane. . . . At last, and the stillness was broken, a murmur 
of talk, a light ripple of laughter, the sound of footsteps. The 
watcher bent forward, her heart beating wildly. Then it seemed of 
a sudden to stand still in her bosom at sight of the two figures 
that emerged, lovingly entwined, through the trees. 
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She knew it now, had she perhaps all along suspected it ? the fate 
that was upon her, scattering to the night airs her newly sprung 
hopes. 

Her face fell upon her arms that lay along the window-sill. 
“ Not that, oh God, not that!” she prayed in a passion of 
despair. 

The voices of the lovers rose up from where they lingered by the 
garden gate. 

“ Who is to tell her?” reached her ear, spoken in a man’s deep 
tones, in which a note of anxiety was discernible. 

A laugh, Helen’s laugh, preluded the reply : 

‘Well, it won’t be a pleasant task. I’m afraid I’m the very last 
person she’d choose for a niece-in-law! But we can afford to dis- 
pense with her blessing, can’t we, Gilbert ?” 





THE LAST ENGLISH REBELLION. 


HE first two decades of the nineteenth century are a record of 
continual riot and disaffection. The exhausting effects of the 
long foreign wars had fostered a spirit of domestic discontent. The 
land was weary. Moreover, the working class was suffering under an 
additional stress—the competition of new steam-power inventions. 
The hard-faring peasant had been taught through centuries of ex- 
perience to bear with quiet sullenness the vicissitudes of his lot ; 
but the artisan and millworker hotly resented the advent of the New 
Force which threatened to drive him out of existence. The weaver, 
as Luddite and Plug-destroyer and what not, was waging desperate 
war against a relentless adversary which, eating no bread, threatened 
to deprive him of the last crumb of his already small loaf. 

In this critical state of the social economy the Government 
seemed powerless. It could disperse mobs and prosecute disorderly 
persons, but it had no preventive remedy. The steam-engine 
was a hard fact: it boded extinction to the hard worker, and the 
“hand,” gleaning no spark of reassurance or encouragement from 
the alarmed powers that be, turned “ bersark,” there being so little 
to choose between the board and lodging of the gaol and that of the 
poor-house. So the authorities were face to face with the pitiful fact 
that ordinary punishment added no suffering to the everyday misery 
of the wretched delinquent. 

In this state of public affairs it was determined to quiet the 
country by what was termed “making examples.” It was a vague, 
blundering resolve, bred of the uncertainty of the times—a hitting 
out all round in the dark. “If these rioters, or a few of them, 
can by the jugglery of the law be adjudged traitors, we will offer a 
sacrifice that the land may have rest,” reasoned the advisers of the 
Prince Regent. But a real traitor was a scarce article ; murders and 
other hanging matters were, alas ! of plentiful occurrence, but rioting, 
though a breach of the King’s peace, was not an offence against the 
King’s person or power. The famished mobs which sacked factories 
and destroyed spinning jennies neither usurped the regal authority 
nor threatened the throne. 
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The emissaries of the Government, however, set about their task 
as best they could. Do not let us judge harshly. It is only in 
accordance with the facts to assert that the prime authorities were 
honestly convinced that treason was abroad : it is but natural to sup- 
pose that the executive would be warned to be on the gué vive for 
treasonable acts; the executive, moreover, would require the assist- 
ance of subordinates, and so in the process of delegation would 
come into existence a body of spies and secret informers. 

One of the latter class was a man named Oliver. The move- 
ments of this person came to be noticed in the month of May 1817, 
when he was actively engaged among the Yorkshire workers, where 
his operations culminated in a trade riot at Thornhill Lees, near 
Dewsbury, on June 8. Oliver was arrested, along with several of the 
ringleaders, but almost immediately set at liberty, without magisterial 
enquiry. What became of the others we need not enquire ; he at 
any rate deemed it prudent to quietly disappear from the neighbour- 
hood. But in the meantime he had made the acquaintance of a 
Derbyshire countryman named Bacon, whose kinswoman kept the 
White Horse Inn at Pentrich, a village which will be referred to 
later on. Bacon, under the tutelage of the crafty Oliver, soon be- 
came an attached adherent of the disaffected party, and the effects 
of this acquaintanceship had far-reaching and most unfortunate 
effects. 

Whilst the Dewsbury riot was in process of hatching, Oliver, after a 
visit to London, made an excursion to Nottingham, arriving there on 
the morning of May 26 in company with a Mr. Birkin, by whom he was 
introduced to several men as the “ London delegate.” One of these 
was Jeremiah Brandreth, The same evening a consultation 
took place between Oliver and the men in a private room of the 
Three Salmons. What transpired at this meeting is deposed to by 
various and opposite parties. Oliver, while admitting that he was 
there as a spy, privately declared that he never directly encouraged 
by word or deed any outbreak against law and order. On the other 
hand, it is specifically alleged by more than one of those present that 
Oliver was the main speaker, and that he was the author of those 
fanciful delusions which proved the ruin of the Derbyshire “rebels. ” 


The scene changes, and time has progressed somewhat. One 
morning, some three weeks after the Nottingham meeting, 
or, to be precise, on Sunday morning, June 8, the White 
Horse Inn, Pentrich, was the scene of a memorable gathering. 
Nanny Weightman’s public-house was abnormally busy, and, as the 
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foundrymen from Butterly Furnace and others strolled in, Nanny 
herself briskly invited them into the bar-room. The licensing laws 
of that day did not enforce Sunday closing, so there was no breach 
of privilege in having her premises open at 10 o’clock on the 
Sabbath morn, though, strictly speaking, we believe the church- 
wardens or constable should have seen that all inns were closed 
during the hours of divine service. 

This, however, is only a detail: matters of deeper importance than 
a breach of the Innkeepers’ Acts were being discussed in the bar 
parlour of the White Horse. Nanny Weightman, poor soul, was 
jubilant, thrilling with the same glorious expectations which had so 
uplifted Zebedee’s wife ; for her son George, a tall, strapping young 
man with a fine red face, and her kinsman Bacon, were destined to 
be the chief men in that better England which was coming “ in the 
days of pretty soon.” 

Pentrich, we may mention, is a small East Derbyshire village, in 
the coal and iron-stone part of the county. In its neighbourhood 
were the Butterly Ironworks, which employed such of the men as 
were not engaged in agriculture. Wingfield, with its ancient manor 
house, lies close by, and the old market town of Chesterfield, 
crowned with its famous crooked spire and threaded with its equally 
crooked lanes and alleys, is the metropolis of the locality. 

The object of this Sunday conference was nothing less than 
the overthrow of the British Constitution. It may be noted as a 
curious circumstance that treason seems to have “stalked” pretty 
freely and frequently in this district. Anthony Babington, the young 
Elizabethan plotter (whose end was the scaffold) was of Wingfield 
Manor; likewise the first Duke of Devonshire and his fellow patriots 
held secret meeting in the old Revolution House, near Chesterfield, 
the outcome of which was the “ Sacred Revolution” of 1688, 

Around the smoke-room mahogany of the White Horse there 
sat Jeremiah Brandreth (whose acquaintance the reader has already 
made, and who, by-the-bye, was a frame-work knitter by occupation) ; 
William Turner, stonemason; Isaac Ludlam, a carter; and Nanny 
Weightman’s George. These were the destined leaders and 
organisers of a new party, which was to provide a larger loaf for 
the working man, and to inaugurate a millennium of cakes and 
ale. Brandreth, or, as he was called, the Nottingham Captain, 
was a stranger to the Pentrich villagers. He represented himself as 
coming from “headquarters” to take charge of the local contingent, 
and conduct them to Nottingham Forest. Brandreth is an enigma. 
He had been heard of once before, viz. at the Three Salmons 
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meeting, but nothing ever transpired afterwards as to the circum- 
stances which led to his ill-fated appointment. The same uncertainty 
surrounds his personal history. It has been said that he came from 
Exeter, and had at one time been a seaman: he was a short-statured, 
grim-visaged person, clad in the garb of the working class, but a man 
of some intelligence and education, and of considerable natural 
powers—a rude leader of men. This Sunday morning he was un- 
folding to his colleagues and to all and sundry who called at the 
“White Horse” his scheme for deposing theGovernment. Lying open 
in front of him was a map of England, “ with canvas at the back of 
it and crosses upon it so as to find out places.” The tenor of 
his mission was expressed in some doggerel which he recited, 
beginning :— 

Every man his skill must try, 

He must turn out and not deny ; 

No bloody soldier must he dread, 

He must turn out and fight for bread ; 


The time must come, you plainly see 
The Government opposed must be. 


He informed his audience that great events would shortly come 
to pass, and especially emphasised the assurance that the country 
was only waiting for the Pentrich men to take the initiative. 

After much arrangement and scheming, which lasted until the 
afternoon, the main plan was sketched out as follows. Such a force 
as was already prepared to act were to assemble at a given time at 
South Wingfield, which is a mile or so from Pentrich : they were to 
march thence, through Pentrich on to Butterly Ironworks, where 
a halt was to be made, it being anticipated that the ironworkers 
would join them. The furnace works were to be taken possession 
of, and the cannons understood to be kept there seized. The 
works were to be garrisoned as a base for the supply of offensive 
weapons. The march was then to be continued through certain 
towns and villages to Nottingham Forest, a distance of about four- 
teen miles. A list of persons known to have guns was drawn up, 
and these people were to be raided and their weapons appro- 
priated by the insurgents. Moreover, it was resolved that a barrel 
of gunpowder should be procured, and bullets were to be provided 
as required by stripping the lead from church roofs on the line of 
route. Those unprovided with guns were to be armed with pikes 
(or “ spikes,” as these desperate folks called them). 

Such was the crazy scheme, and it appears to have met with the 
full approval of most of Nanny Weightman’s customers. Brandreth 
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informed his adherents that by the time they reached Nottingham 
London would have fallen into the hands of the new party, and a 
fresh Government, which purposed first of all to wipe off the National 
Debt, would be in power. A “cloud from the North ”—the rebels 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire—were to follow in the wake of the 
devastating hosts of Pentrich and Wingfield, to eat up the remnant of 
the land and complete the destruction of the well-to-do. Nottingham 
was to be their goal, and Nottingham was to be a second Capuz, a 
place of unlimited rations, “‘rum for every man and a hundred guineas 
apiece.” It was a promise of fulness, almost too rosy to be true; 
but the Captain disarmed all suspicion by arranging for old George 
Weightman, who possessed everybody’s confidence, to proceed on 
foot to Nottingham and ascertain for himself the state of affairs—a 
collection being made in the room to pay his expenses. George was 
ordered to return the next day, and all parties were to assemble at 
Hunt’s Barn, in Wingfield, by dark on Monday evening, to make 
final preparations. 

Monday night found the neighbourhood in a great stir. Men 
were openly making their way to the rendezvous, not however with 
the stern, set faces common to those who are about to do or die, but 
rather in a disposition of grinning good-humour. Everybody in the 
place seemed to be aware of this famous shindy, and there was no 
end of hilarity as neighbours met and chaffed with one another. The 
authorities, however, were not asleep, although little open activity on 
their part was apparent. Perhaps it would have been more honest if 
they had exercised their authority at the outset. 

The gathering at Hunt’s Barn numbered about two score, in- 
cluding Brandreth, Turner, and the other ringleaders. ‘There was 
some more speech-making. England, Ireland, and France were to 
rise simultaneously at ten o’clock that night ; consequently the highest 
spirits prevailed among the rebels. William Turner, the young 
stonemason, was appointed lieutenant to Brandreth, as being the 
leading Wingfield insurgent and as having special knowledge where 
guns were to be found. So far the party only boasted of two or 
three firearms, the rest carrying eight-foot pikes, rudely barbed with 
iron: these latter had been made and secreted in Hunt’s Barn some 
time beforehand. 

It is pretty certain that this gang of misguided villagers never 
realised the consequences when they thus sallied forth with weapons 
in their hands. The Nottingham Captain amused them with his 
strange talk: he had doubtless also paid for a good deal of ale the 
day previous, and would very likely pay for some more, and—well 
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— if his wonderful predictions did not come to pass, it was only a 
night’s spree which would vary the monotony of their hard lot. As 
for Brandreth himself, we repeat he is an enigma; what he thought 
or believed nobody can tell. 

The first anxiety was to increase the slender fighting force 
and to collect firearms, because even these bonny fighters realised 
that two score men without arms could neither sack a town nor 
violently overturn a government. So a house to house call was 
made. Most of the farmers had gone to bed, and the insur- 
rectionists had to make a terrific uproar to waken them up. When 
the good man had been brought to the house door or the chamber 
window, the argle-bargling would begin—the gun had gone to be 
mended, or it was out of order, or there was no gun. Sometimes it 
was a man who was commandeered—a farmer’s son or a farm hand. 
Then there would be half angry, half jocular protestations, and the 
unwilling conscript would either be persuaded to join, or, if very 
obstinate, he would be allowed to go to bed again. If he joined 
the rebel standard he was provisionally armed with a “ spike” or a 
pitchfork. Brandreth was the only one who conducted himself 
seriously, and it was he who perpetrated one act of unquestionable 
crime. Towards eleven o’clock Mrs. Hepworth’s farmhouse was 
raided. This woman, together with her two daughters, a son, and 
two men servants, were aroused by noises all round the house. 
The gun was demanded, and at the same time a shot fired by the 
Captain struck and mortally wounded one of the servants. This 
violent act sobered the party, and one of them remonstrated with 
the leader for the murder of “that poor innocent lad.” Brandreth 
desperately ordered his followers to hold their peace, and threatened 
to serve some of them the same. About this time another scout— 
young Weightman—was sent forward on a pony to Nottingham to 
reconnoitre. 

After collecting as many men and arms in Wingfield and 
Pentrich as was considered expedient, Brandreth proceeded, with 
the help of one Swaine, a militiaman, to form his band into military 
array. By this time they numbered about one hundred. The next 
and most important move was to obtain possession of Butterly 
Ironworks—situate about one-and-a-half miles distant—and to enlist 
as many of the workers as possible for the purpose of manufacturing 
weapons. Butterly had, however, made special preparation for the 
visit: nearly one hundred special constables had been hurriedly 
sworn in, and this loyal force, under the charge of George Goodwin, 
was quartered in the buildings. Just after daybreak the garrison, 
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having remained unmolested all night, concluded that the dis- 
turbance had settled, and dispersed to their homes, leaving only 
twenty-five pikemen with Mr. Goodwin. Unfortunately, their 
surmise proved incorrect, for between three and four o’clock on 
the Tuesday morning Brandreth and his party made their appear- 
ance on the Pentrich road. Rain had fallen in torrents during the 
first hours of the morning, and, impervious as the Derbyshire native 
may be to the effects of bad weather, it must nevertheless have been 
daunting and dispiriting to the rebels at this time. The Captain 
marched his men right on to the gates of Butterly, and lined them 
up in front. He then approached the gates, and, knocking at them 
with the butt end of his gun, called on the defenders to surrender. 
Mr. Goodwin, the manager, has described the redoubtable Brandreth 
as he appeared on this interesting occasion: “ He gave the com- 
mand to ‘Right face, front!’ He had a gun in his hand and a pistol 
in his belt, which looked like an apron twisted round him.” 
Standing by him were his lieutenants, “Isaac Ludlam the elder 
with a spear, James Taylor with a gun, and Isaac Moore with a 
fork.” Mr. Goodwin came forward to parley, but not to capitulate. 
He administered to Brandreth and his followers a sound lecture, 
and ordered them to begone—which they did, taking the main road 
to Derby. The honours of war lay entirely with the besieged, and 
Mr. Goodwin with his own hands captured one prisoner, who had 
concealed under his smock-frock a bag containing eighty-four 
pounds of bullets! Verily the satisfaction of that disburdened warrior 
must have been akin to that of Charles Churchill when he lost both 
his surplice and wife. “I feel,” said the spendthrift poet, “in the 
situation of a man who has carried a d——d heavy load a long way, 
and then sets it down.” 

The party marched on to Ripley, where they halted and gave “three 
huzzas to guide the men from Heage and Belper,” who were to meet 
themthere. Then they pushed on to Codnor, where they knocked up 
the landlord of the Glass House Inn. Here, ale to the value of 
twenty-eight shillings was consumed, Brandreth informing mine host 
that the shot would be paid later on by the “provisional government.” 
The night had been wretchedly wet, and the attempt on Butterly 
Ironworks had ended in a foolish fiasco. Some of the rebels had 
already sneaked away when the Captain’s eye was not upon them, 
flinging their pikes into the nettle-beds on the wayside: the remain- 
der, with drenched smock-frocks clinging round their legs, thought 
the spree had been carried far enough, and that they had better get 
back home again in time for work. The good cheer of the Glass 
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House had failed to impart to the situation a brighter complexion, 
and it was now as much as the leaders could do to prevent a general 
disbandment of the forces. At Langley they fell in with George 
Weightman, returning from Nottingham, whither he had been de- 
spatched early in the night. Weightman, resolute to the last, answered 
the eager enquiries of his comrades with an improbable lie, grossly 
transparent even to those who had already swallowed so much. 
All is right, my lads,” he assured them ; “you have nothing to do 
but march on: they bombarded Nottingham at two o’clock this 
morning, and it is given up to them.” At the command of the 
Captain they again doggedly put forward, but desertions became 
more frequent, and at Eastwood, a mile or two further on, report 
came that the Yeomanry were in the neighbourhood. That intelli- 
gence practically ended the matter. Brandreth’s army instantly 
ceased to exist. Directly afterwards fifteen Hussars came in sight, 
and the magistrate who accompanied them testified that he saw from 
a distance the rustic battalion “still formed,” but when he arrived 
at the place he found only a few guns and pikes. 
Such was the termination of the last English Rebellion. 


The termination, did we say? No, alas ! it was but the beginning. 
The cunning beaters had only just started the two-and-sixpenny 
hare : the field, with its hundred guinea steeds, and riders of priceless 
reputation and importance, had yet to steeplechase over miles of 
country, at much risk, ere the quarry could, by any code of sports- 
man’s law, receive its despatch. 

For some weeks following the memorable goth of June, the 
military and constabulary were busily employed in pursuit of the 
fugitives. Many of them were captured in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, but a few had gone farther afield and were more troublesome 
to find. In the meantime public opinion throughout the country 
was more than a little exercised over the matter. The policy of the 
Government and of the Government organs was to magnify the impor- 
tance of the “ revolt,” and to gravely enlarge upon its potentialities. 
It had cost the party not a little to engineer this rebellion, and, poor 
though it might be, they were determined to make it serve its purpose 
as “an example.” So the pikes and smock-frocks were overlooked, and 
the Pentrich and Wingfield clodhoppers given a noble run for their 
money. They were to be tried for treason “intended to deprive and 
depose our Lord the King of and from the style, honor and kingly 
name of the Imperial Crown of this Realm.” The Opposition, of 
course, was loud in its ridicule of such a proceeding, denouncing it as 
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a piece of political bluster. A special commission of four of His 
Majesty’s Judges was appointed to try the valiant besiegers of Butterly 
Ironworks, one of whom was Sir Charles Abbot (afterwards Lord 
Tenterden). 

Thursday, September 25, was the opening day, and great were 
the preparations made at the county town of Derby. Besides 
javelin men, no fewer than two hundred burgesses were made 
special constables, and these, together with a body of Yeomanry 
and the principal gentry of the neighbourhood, formed a caval- 
cade which set forward, headed by the Sheriff, to meet the Judges’ 
coach from London. Their lordships were escorted in solemn 
state to the County Hall, and subsequently adjourned to attend 
a sumptuous repast provided in honour of the occasion. Next 
morning the Court assembled for business. Twelve prisoners, 
brought from Nottingham under an escort of the 15th Light 
Dragoons, were placed in the dock, with seven others (including 
Brandreth) who had been confined in Derby gaol. Their solicitors, 
in accordance with the usual formality, made application for counsel, 
and Mr. Cross and Mr. Denman were assigned for the defence. 
This business terminated the sitting. 

On the evening of October 14—three weeks after the first brief 
meeting of the Court—the ancient capital of the Peak County again 
showed great and unmistakable signs of activity. The streets were 
thronged with a crowd variously composed of fine gentlemen, burly 
farmers, and roughly-clad workers. All sorts and conditions of men 
were requisitioned to assist at the great inquiry. Lodgings were ata 
premium, and the coffee-rooms and inn parlours were full of folks 
eagerly occupied in discussing the one absorbing topic. ‘The town 
was crowded in an unprecedented manner,” records a contemporary 
writer. The Commission, which reassembled the following day, had 
twenty-one prisoners to try, and no less than 300 jurymen had been 
summoned, together with 268 Crown witnesses. This was “stifling 
the plot” with a vengeance! But besides these supernumeraries 
there were the great officers of the law—the four Judges, the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, two eminent and learned serjeants, 
and six barristers. 

Early on Wednesday morning part of the prisoners were again 
brought over from Nottingham, and a post-chaise accompanied them 
loaded with the pikes, guns, and other weapons of the rebels. In 
the afternoon the Judges attended divine service at All Saints 
Church, the Sheriff’s chaplain preaching from the appropriate text, 
“ Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil.” The interior 
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of the County Hall, or Assize Court, had been entirely rearranged 
to meet the anticipated press for accommodation. The building was 
crowded with the élite who had flocked in from adjoining counties, 
and, in fact, from every part of the land. The Grand Jury was 
empannelled from the leading county families, with Lord George 
Augustus Cavendish (brother of the Duke of Devonshire) as fore- 
man. At 2.30 the proceedings began. 

As already mentioned, the Government had compassed their 
intention of elevating this affair into national importance, and 
were likewise bent upon making it serve as an impressive warning. 
At the same time they prudently recollected that laughter lies very 
near to tears, and that the irreverent observations of some mal- 
content scribe might easily turn their tragedy into a screaming farce 
even before the jury could be dismissed. Accordingly, an announce- 
ment was made by Chief Baron Richards prohibiting any report of 
the trials from being published until the whole should be terminated. 
The papers on both sides, however, disregarded this injunction to 
some extent, subjecting themselves to severe censure in consequence. 
But stringent as the precautions were to keep the trial up to a high 
sentimental level, it was impossible to ignore its glaring incongruity 
compared with some earlier State trials. With the trial of Lord 
William Russell, or the impeachment of Warren Hastings, for 
instance, it might have several things in common—the eminence of 
the Judges, the eloquence of the speakers, and the brilliance of the 
onlookers. But what of the central figures around which the pageant 
moved ?—the smock-frocked subverters of the empire ! 

Undeniably the game was poor, and the tale of the hunt is scarcely 
worth telling. The hearing lasted ten days, and the Attorney-General 
in his opening speech gave an able résumé of the law of treason, 
carrying the Court back to the reign of Edward III., and then 
leading it forward over the intervening centuries. Brandreth was 
tried first, and the evidence against him was overwhelming: witness 
after witness proved his every movement from the Sunday till the 
Wednesday morning. There were but two witnesses called for the 
defence, and together they hardly uttered a score words; but 
what they testified was an unconscious sarcasm on the whole pro- 
ceeding—one proved that the prisoner had been a pauper, the 
other spoke as to his previous good character. Mr. Denman (after- 
wards the celebrated Lord Justice), the junior counsel for the 
defence, caught the spirit of the thing as it appealed to an out- 
sider. In the dock stood the Nottingham Captain, with ferocious 
visage and black stubby beard, and, pointing at him, counsel 
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quoted from Lord Byron’s “Corsair,” then the poem of the 


hour :— 
But who that chief? his name on every shore 
Is famed and feared—they ask and know no more, 
With these he mingles not but to command— 
Few are his words, but keen his eye and hand. 


And then, turning on the Court, he made the most obvious enquiry :— 


Who was it that sent Brandreth from Nottingham to delude these unfor- 
tunate men, to inflame their understandings, and to lead them to acts of violence 
and outrage? There is something here concealed, there is something behind the 
curtain. 

And subsequently, at the trial of Ludlam, he returned to the same 
argument :— 

Why did not counsel for the Crown bring forward the evidence of the 
previous meetings? . . . It was known the country was in a very distressed 
condition, and upon that condition wicked and artful men were but too likely 
to operate, with a view to produce disturbances. . . . But the principal author 
of these disturbances was kept out of view. The unfortunate Captain, who was 
but himself an instrument, was brought forward, while his employer was invisible. 


The prosecution had been careful not to introduce Oliver. It was 
feared that the advisers of the prisoners would endeavour to prove 
that one Crabtree, who had been in association with some of the 
rebels, was really Oliver; so the real Simon Pure was brought to 
Derby while the trial was in progress, and privately shown to the 
witnesses as Mr. Crabtree, who all agreed that he was not the Mr. 
Crabtree they had met at Pentrich ! 

The verdict was easy to forecast. All the prisoners were found 
guilty of high treason, and on Saturday, October 25, were placed in 
the dock for the last time. They had conducted themselves through- 
out the long hearing with indifference, and (with the exception of 
Brandreth, who was undoubtedly guilty of homicide) probably 
regarded their offence as a bad case of “drunk and disorderly.” 
When severally asked if they had anything to say, Brandreth answered 
characteristically, “‘ Let me address you in the words of Our Saviour, 
‘If it be possible let this cup pass from me, but not my will but your 
lordships’ be done.’” Chief Baron Richards put on the black cap 
amid profound silence. It seemed incredible that such a witless 
band could be taken altogether seriously. Yetthey were. Brandreth, 
the ambitious pauper, and Turner, Ludlam and George Weightman, 
his lieutenants, were severally sentenced to die the old savage death 
of traitors, to be “drawn on a hurdle to the place of execution, 
and be there severally hanged by the neck until you be dead; and 
that afterwards your heads shall be severed from your bodies and 
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your bodies, divided into four quarters, shall be disposed of as His 
Majesty shall direct.” As for the remainder, some were transported 
and others set at liberty. 

November 7 was the date fixed for the carrying out of the 
sentences. In the meantime the extreme punishment of the law 
was commuted in Weightman’s case to transportation for life, and the 
bulk of the public had hopes that the death penalty would not be 
inflicted upon at least two of the others. 

Brandreth continued to maintain his cool demeanour, and all 
efforts to draw from him particulars of his past history failed. He 
seems, too, to have been regarded as a sort of outsider by his fellow 
unfortunates, who now frequently met together in the chapel and 
exercise ground. The poor wretches, old neighbours as they were, 
wept and condoled with one another, and seemed to lay the blame 
upon Bacon (who had escaped with transportation) for bringing 
them into this trouble. Bacon it will be remembered was the Pentrich 
man who had made Oliver’s acquaintance in Yorkshire. The Notting- 
ham Captain betrayed none of these weaknesses, and, but for the 
remark that “Oliver has brought me to this,” which fell from his 
lips once or twice, he reproached nobody. His garment might be 
rough and his countenance ferocious, but in spite of all his crimes 
there was something remarkable about the man. He wasa turbulent 
personality, whom Charles Kingsley, for instance, would have delighted 
to study. The day before his execution he wrote a letter to his wife, 
which we extract in full. It is written in a firm hand, and isa 
singularly simple and dignified epistle :— 


My beloved Wife,—This is the morning before I suffer. I have sat down to 
write my last lines to you, hoping that my soul will shortly be at rest in Heaven, 
through the redeeming blood of Christ. I feel no fear in passing through the 
shadow of death to eternal life, so I hope you will take the promise of God as I 
have to your own soul, as we may meet in Heaven, where every sorrow will 
cease, and all will be joy and peace. My beloved, I received a letter this 
morning, with a pound note in it, which I leave for you in the jailor’s hands, with 
the other things which will be sent to you, as I shall mention before I have done. 
This is the account of what I send you :—One work bag, two balls of worsted and 
one of cotton, and a handkerchief, an old pair of stockings and shirt, and the 
letter I received from my beioved sister, with the following sum of money, 
£1 12s. 7d.: this I suppose will be sent in a packet to you by some means. My 
dearly beloved wife, this is the last correspondence I can have with you, so you 
will make yourself as easy as you possibly can, and I hope God will bless you and 
comfort you as He hath me: and so my blessing attend you and the children, and 
the blessing of God be with you all now and evermore. Adieu! adieu to all for 
ever.-—Your most affectionate husband, J. BRANDRETH. 
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Both Sheriff and Governor were not alittle perplexed in their 
preparations for the execution: the task of beheading three men 
was not a pleasant one, and they endeavoured, though unsuccess- 
fully, to get out of it. They, however, got the quartering remitted 
by royal warrant. 

At ten o’clock in the morning of the fateful day a detachment of 
the Enniskillen Dragoons was marched into the town to regulate 
the traffic, while a special force of police were requisitioned to keep 
back the crowd and check possible disturbance. A vast mob 
assembled outside the gaol, and, during a long wait, occupied 
themselves by inspecting the gibbets, blocks, axes, knives, and 
other gruesome paraphernalia. Inside the prison malefactors and 
officials were engaged in despatching the routine of the law: the 
Sheriff, in formal phrase, called on the gaoler to produce the bodies ; 
the bodies were produced in solemn order; fetters were knocked off, 
and others with convenient locks, suitable for dead bodies, were 
fitted on instead; then came the hurdle, on which each of the 
wretches were dragged for a last ride round the yard; and finally 
the procession headed out into the free air and faced the crowd. 
The doomed men were hurried up the ladder, Turner calling out 
wildly, “This is all Oliver and the Government!” A few minutes 
after their stiff corpses were dangling from the gibbets. 

The next process in this horrible public spectacle was the be- 
heading. After the bodies had been left hanging for half an hour 
they were cut down and laid with their necks upon the block. The 
Clay Cross collier who had been employed to wield the axe faltered 
as. he struck the first blow, and the six thousand spectators groaned 
and shuddered as an assistant stepped forward and finished the 
mutilation with a knife. The hangman then seized the head by 
its hair, and, marching round the scaffold, cried, ‘‘ Behold the head 
of the traitor, Jeremiah Brandreth!” ‘The same performance was 
repeated over the other bodies. The overwrought crowd hissed, 
hooted, and finally dispersed in a panic, it being rumoured the 
dragoons were riding down upon them. The mangled remains of 
the conspirators were put into coffins and buried in one grave in 
St. Werburgh’s Churchyard. The block is still preserved as a 
memento in the prison, and, though stored in a dry place, the 
blood is reputed to be still moist upon it: tradition asserts that 
it will always remain so. Among those who witnessed this, the 
last execution for treason, was the poet Shelley, who wrote an in- 
dignant protest against the conduct of the authorities. 

JOHN HYDE. 
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IN THE WOODS OF 
ROCCA MONFINA. 


OUNT ROCCAMONFINA is a mass of extinct craters and 
torrents of lava, broken down, piled up and altered by action 
of rain, wind, and sun during long periods of time. 

The beautiful mountain group was fixed by nature in all its variety 
of lofty summits, sharp ridges, deep ravines, steep slopes, and a succes- 
sion of gentle hills and dales, now well clothed with woods and vine- 
yards. The traveller passing in the train from Rome to Naples, and 
ignorant of the beauty hidden among the mountain range, scarcely 
glances at it with an indifferent eye. 

On our first visit to this region, we were met at the little station 
of Prezenzano by our old friend and host Don Beppino, and were 
soon driving up the hills to his residence in the hamlet of Tuora, 
some way up the mountain. 

Though the sun was blazing in a cloudless sky, its warmth was 
only agreeably felt in the cool dry air. The chestnut woods were 
just beginning to show the tints of autumn, and as in springtime 
the young leaf of the Spanish chestnut is of the liveliest green, so is 
it of purest gold when, in autumn, the sap has ceased to flow. You 
look up through the sun-lit leaves, and see the large nuts hanging 
ripe to their fall in their brown and spiky husks, and feast your eyes 
on the harmonious tints of green and gold, all the richer from being 
relieved against the pure sapphire of the sky. 

Our jolly host, to do us honour, had summoned to his village the 
municipal band of the adjacent market town of Tora, and, suddenly 
emerging from the woods into the village street, we were greeted by 
lively strains of music, the conductor of the band being, we learnt, 
no other than a descendant of the great Mercadante ! 

The few inhabitants who were not busy in the fields stood before 
their doors to see the foreign visitors. Toil-worn but sturdy men 
and women ; fat and pretty children, with light dust-coloured hair ; 
the small boys dressed in coarse canvas jackets and trousers like 
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men’s ; the little girls in print gowns reaching to their heels, long 
aprons, and kerchiefs crossed over their infant bosoms, looking like 
so many old grandmothers. All were grimy, but not ragged ; most 
of them wore shoes and stockings. 

One curly-headed little boy of four years, who stood gazing with 
his hands in his pockets, was mightily offended when we asked him 
why he was so dirty, and indignantly declared that his suit was quite 
new, and indeed, it had no holes; but, if new, its wearer must have 
been tumbling about in the mud and dust most industriously. 

Our hostess and her six children were waiting at the top of the 
out-door stairs of Don Beppino’s house, an old-fashioned straggling 
building of the seventeenth century, which formed almost the whole 
of one side of the village street. 

Our little party, though all its members were strangers to the lady 
of the house, was warmly welcomed, and we were ushered into the 
drawing-room, a large saloon furnished in white and gold, with 
ancient settees and chairs and a modern grand piano. 

On the walls hung three curious large mirrors of the seventeenth 
century, with large groups of nymphs, cupids, fruit, and flowers 
painted in oils on the glass. 

Having been then shown our bedrooms, and brushed off the 
dust of our travel, we all met at the family table, where the venerable 
grandfather—who, though above eighty years of age, always rose at 
3 a.m. to go out shooting—and a baby of four years in its high chair, 
formed the head and foot of the company. 

Poultry, as may be imagined, is the most frequent dish on the 
tables of the proprietors in these mountain villages. Beef and veal 
can only be had on market-days in the larger towns—themselves 
mere villages. 

This day our meal commenced with the anée-paséo, plates full of 
fine cut ham, olives, and sardines ; then excellent soup, fish, meat, 
followed by cheese, green salads ; each course accompanied by special 
wines, manufactured by our host; the whole ending with splendid 
fruits fresh from the trees—great apples, pears as large as a baby’s 
head, white, purple, and red grapes, fresh figs, and nuts. 

In late autumn, an important addition to the daily fare is the fine 
mushrooms found in the old chestnut forests ; the “‘Ovolo” like a 
closed fist in shape, and bright yellow in colour, with a thick stalk ; 
the “ Gallinelli,” so called from their likeness to a cock’s comb, red- 
dish yellow ; and a large flat kind of the common mushroom shape. 
They are stewed with cheese, or fried in olive-oil, when they are as 
delicate as veal cutlets. As long as they last they are the main food 
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of the peasants, who gather them in the woods at will, paying 
nothing. 
Dinner is taken at midday, and late in the evening supper. 


Chi va a letto senza cena 
Tutta la notte si dimena, 


says the Italian proverb, which may be rendered— 


He who goes supperless to bed 
Finds no smooth place to rest his head, 


and there is a great deal of truth in the saying. 

We spent that first afternoon in wandering among the vineyards 
on the slopes of the hills. 

The vines were cut low, and laden thick with grapes used for 
wine, but there were also abundance of dessert grapes of the most 
varied and luscious kinds. 

Towards night we started in force from Tuora down the winding 
road to Tora, where the feast of the patron saint was being celebrated. 
Our host’s rural guards, in their green livery, walked before with 
lanterns to guide our footsteps, but there was scarcely need, for the 
sky was cloudless and the starlight brilliant. 

How dewy, soft, and peaceful was the scene! What a solemn 
silence over hill and forest! How the stars glittered through the 
trees, from which an aromatic odour rose ! 

Down in Tora the little market-place was lighted up with the 
prettiest of all illuminations, innumerable small coloured lamps. 
We were taken into an ancient mansion, once the manor-house of the 
place. Its long wide staircase, suites of spacious, bare, cold rooms 
with spindle-legged furniture, reminded one of well-known pictures 
of Goethe’s home. One could fancy pig-tailed gentlemen and 
dames in hoops and farthingales walking about, seated stiffly in the 
hard chairs, or dancing with great stateliness on the smooth stone 
floors. 

We were regaled by the lady of the manor with sweetmeats and 
liqueurs as we sat in the balconies to watch the simple fireworks. A 
band of music was perched on a small platform opposite, men in 
blue cloaks standing round it, while the women squatted on the pave- 
ment below the manor windows in picturesque groups. 

When the Catherine-wheels, squibs, and rockets were all let off, 
we bade adieu to our hostess and set off back to Tuora, being fairly 
blown up the hill by the blasts of the trumpets at our heels, for the 
band honoured us by its escort till, at a turn of the road, we thanked 
them and they turned back, 
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Heavenly silence ensued. The soft outlines of the curving hills 
loomed dark against the purple sky, sown with stars. From the 
depths of the woods came the dreary lugubrious “ Hoo-ho-o-o0” of 
the large owls. 

In the olden times Tora had a resident prince, who inhabited the 
now ruined castle. The monument of one of these princes, Francesco 
Galluccio, may be seen in the church of St. Antonio de Padua, 
belonging to a monastery situated ona hill opposite the castle. The 
monastery is in good repair, but all its monks are dead. Its bare 
and desolate cemetery, a mere stony field enclosed by rude stone 
walls, still receives the remains of the inhabitants of the district, but 
only small wooden crosses mark their last resting-place. Not a 
flower nor a tree, and the whole looks more like a place to cart 
rubbish to. 

The castle of Tora on its hill forms a picturesque object in the 
scenery, and can be seen from a great distance. A curious custom 
was once connected with it. When the prince was expected back 
home after some absence, a fine black horse, called Zo Scapolo, 
because of its swiftness, was richly caparisoned and hung with bells. 
Then it was taken down the hills to the plain towards the high road. 
As soon as its rider perceived the prince and his suit approaching in 
the distance, he dismounted, and giving Zo Scapolo a vigorous lash 
with the whip, sent him scampering back tothecastle. Up the steep 
and rugged lanes the horse galloped without pause, soon arriving in 
the castle yard. Then twelve nobles of the place, clad in crimson 
robes of state, set forth, preceded by the abbot and monks, and 
passed in procession down the rough paths to meet their lord and 
escort him home. Some of the old lanes, worn deep into the soil, 
and whose rocky banks sometimes nearly meet overhead, still exist. 

We rose early next morning, when small cups of coffee, beaten 
up with yolk of eggs—for there is neither milk nor cream to be had 
at Tuora—were brought to us in our bedrooms. 

Then we opened the heavy shutters of the windows and feasted 
our eyes on the glorious view. 

Immediately below lay a small terrace, in one corner of which 
lay a heap of golden-brown chestnuts, while on the parapet stood 
baskets full of figs and grapes to dry in the sun. A couple of pea- 
cocks were picking among the chestnuts with jerky movements of their 
sheeny blue-green necks. From the terrace the ground fell rapidly 
away in undulating vineyards, bordered by rows of pines inter- 
mixed with smaller trees. One immense stone-pine, 200 years old, 
lifted its umbrella top like a cloud into the air close by. Beyond the 
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vineyard at its foot, ridge after ridge of softly-wooded hills, with 
intervening shadowy ravines, descended gradually to the wide valley 
of the Volturno. Close by to the left, as if astride its hill, lay the 
castle of Tora, the houses of the little town clustering round the 
ivy-clothed walls of the feudal ruin and tall square tower, now the 
haunt of wild pigeons. The foliage of the woods made a soft 
cushion on which the buildings seemed to rest, while the tall tower 
was relieved against the distant misty plain. 

All round that plain soared the mighty mountains with innumerable 
peaks, each lower one crowned with a ruined castle. Highest of all 
rose the range of the Matese with Monte Meta and Monte Miletto, 
across whose summits snow-storms drift as early as October, and as 
late as June. ‘This range stretches all across the horizon from north- 
west to north-east. In front, rising isolated from the plain, shine the 
china-white rocks of Mount Vairano, behind them the summits of 
Tifano and the Capua mountains. Then, closing the view to the 
south, the most beautiful object in the magnificent landscape, fantastic 
Monte Maggiore, with its jagged crests. Far back and still more 
southward, the lower range of Mondragone, and, in the gap between, 
faint and far, the pale ghost-like pyramid of Mount Vesuvius, only 
to be recognised by its plume of smoke. 

The river Volturno, at the farthest side of the valley, can only be 
traced by its white pebbly bed, except when swollen by rains, when 
its current broadens into a blue strip of water. The railway passes 
through the middle of the plain, the trains looking like toys as seen 
from Tora, and their rumble quite unheard. 

Over this splendid scene the dawn appeared with rose-rays 
darting up behind the mountains, which were outlined in deep purple 
hues against the dark-red line of colour on the extreme horizon. 
Streaks of thin cloud lay along their sides, and over the plain lay 
dense white mist, out of which the tree-tops rose as if from islands. 

As day advanced, the near hills and woods were alternately 
hidden by the rising mist, which fled defeated before the all-conquering 
sun, till finally every dell and dingle, every ridge and summit, 
every branch and leaf, glowed soft in violet shade, or glittered 
in glorious sunlight. 

Carriages were now waiting at the door, and after a plunging start 
up the steep village street, we rolled smoothly along the excellent 
high road which wound round the edges of the bosky ravines, among 
the solemn chestnut forests and tall pines. Now and then a high 
bank on the roadside revealed the interesting variety of volcanic 
strata. 
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Up and up we went, over many an ancient lava-stream, now over- 
grown by luxuriant verdure ; round the rims of long-extinct craters 
which had been filled with molten stone, had then become lakes, and 
were now sheltered valleys of high culture. 

In a couple of hours we arrived at the little town of Roccamonfina, 
situated in an elevated valley (once an immense crater) of uncommon 
fertility. 

In this valley, once, as is supposed, the haunt of the aborigines, 
a town was founded by ten Roman families, traces of whom still 
linger in the names of neighbouring villages, such as “ Gallo” 
and “Galluccio.” Near the market-place are some fragments of 
an ancient castle, often destroyed and repaired down to the time of 
the Longobardians, who hereabouts crowned every height with their 
fortresses. 

In 1656 all the villages in this region were ravaged by the 
plague. There were no doctors, and the people even forsook their 
relations, leaving them to die in the woods or deserted houses. The 
Duchess of Mondragone, owner of the land, enforced a strict 
quarantine, and confined all suspected persons in a monastery. Old 
chronicles relate that no fewer than 114 families of rank became 
extinct, their members all dying of the plague. 

In 1734 Roccamonfina became royal property, but the land now 
belongs to different proprietors. 

When we entered the town Don Beppino was received by a group 
of his constituents, headed by a band of musicians. He went off 
with them, while we were regaled by the syndic with coffee and 
cakes. From the terrace of his house we looked into the market- 
place, in the centre of which is a plane-tree which was planted in 1616 ; 
its massive bole is surrounded by a wooden bench. Under an avenue 
of noble trees on one side a motley crowd of peasants were assembled, 
selling or buying butchers’ meat, fowls, grain, oil, sausages, fruit, and 
cheeses of all kinds, brought from far and near. Women bore on their 
heads rolls of home-woven stuffs of brilliant dye, or utensils and 
pitchers of curious shape in terra-cotta. There were handsome faces 
and figures amongst these people, in varied and picturesque costumes. 
Some of the women wore their hair in peculiar broad flat braids 
brought far over their ears and cheeks, and all wore the head- 
kerchief, white or coloured. 

The mountain air of Roccamonfina is so salubrious that the place 
ought to be, as Dr. Johnson-Lavis says somewhere in a pamphlet, 
the “ Frascati” of Naples, By express train and carriage the place 
can be reached from Naples in about three hours, the drive from the 
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station at Cajianello being very pretty, through an avenue of cherry- 
trees which line the high-road. 

On the return of Don Beppino we prepared to ascend the 
summit of the mountain, called Monte Croce, where is a picturesque 
group of rocks, the Jretre-troccole, the remains of an old volcanic 
cone, once about 8,200 feet above the level of the sea, but now trun- 
cated to little more than 3,000 feet. 

Two donkeys with pack-saddles were provided for the ladies, on 
which the latter balanced themselves as well as they could, while the 
patient beasts clambered up the steep paths. We passed the little 
hamlets of Gallo and Giglioli, near the former of which stands an 
ancient and enormous chestnut, hundreds of years old. It is called 
“La Castagna d’ Amore” ; its huge trunk, full of knobs and knots and 
bosses, covered with moss and lichen, and supported by a mass of 
twisted roots, would be a fine study for a painter. 

Down the steep path beneath its shade came groups of peasant 
women, laughing and talking as they swung along with easy step, 
supporting with one hand the classic-shaped water-jars on their 
heads. 

Soon we arrived at the head of a deep and lovely ravine, where, 
in a fold of the mountain-side, stands the monastery of the Virgin of 
the Lattani. The old building was once the stronghold of a feudal 
baron, the tyrant of the district. 

We were admitted by a rosy-faced monk with a magnificent 
black beard, who had been in Egypt as a missionary for twenty years. 
He bowed deep with Oriental grace to Lady H-—, one of our party, 
who exchanged with him a few sentences in Arabic. We were taken to 
see a grotto in the mountain-side, where rose the miraculous spring 
of pure water. The grotto adjoins a small chapel hewn in the rock, in 
which is an image of the Virgin adorned with necklaces of gold and 
beads. Her chief shrine is inside the monastery. 

On this steep mountain, so runs the legend, about the year 1420 
A.D., a vassal of the house of Gallo used to drive his goats to feed. 
He soon noticed that one fine young she-goat always strayed from 
the flock, remaining away all day, and returning at sunset with 
swelling udder. She became his favourite, and he hung fresh 
garlands of wild flowers over her horns every morning. The unusual 
abundance and rich quality of her milk made him curious to learn 
what herbs she fed on, so one day he followed her into the mountain 
recesses. All at once she sprang forwards and disappeared. With 
difficulty the goatherd forced his way in her track through the thick 
bushes into a gorge full of wild plum trees, and at last caught sight of 
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the goat grazing close to a rivulet flowing from belowa rock. On ap- 
proaching nearer, the goatherd saw a large serpent holding in its mouth 
two keys. Alarmed at this strange sight, which he attributed to witch- 
craft, the man ran back to his village and told what he had seen. 

Next day he led the: villagers to the spot, but no serpent was 
seen, only the keys were lying on the ground close to the rock. At 
first no one dared to touch them, but at last a bystander, looking 
curiously about, spied a door in the rock. Taking heart, he tried 
the keys, and found that one fitted the lock. When the door was 
opened, the villagers were startled to see a figure of the Virgin and 
Child sculptured on the rock. The fact was told to the Bishop of 
Teano, and soon after a small chapel was built close to the spot, and 
dedicated, in the presence of an immense concourse of people, to 
the Madonna of the Lattani. A marble tablet, inscribed in Longo- 
bardian characters, and promising indulgences to all who pray in the 
chapel, fixes its erection in the year 1430. The large church and 
monastery were added in 1448, built on the neighbouring site of the 
ancient castle. 

Still another legend is attached to the building of the monastery. 
A few months after the discovery of the image of the Madonna, 
Saint Bernard and Saint James visited the mountain, which had 
already acquired the name of Lattano or Mountain of Milk, in re- 
membrance of the miraculous abundance yielded by the favoured goat. 
Saint James observed, runs the story, that a Franciscan monastery 
ought to be built there ; on which Saint Bernard, smiling incredulously, 
thrust his staff of chestnut-wood into the crack of a rock, and ex- 
claimed that the barren stick would sooner grow into a tree than a 
monastery be erected in such a wild and inaccessible spot. The 
words had scarcely escaped his lips, when lo! the staff had become 
a fine tree, and is still to be seen growing from the dry rock. 

The shrine of the Virgin dei Lattani is still visited on high festi- 
vals, not only by the neighbouring populations, but by thousands of 
worshippers from afar, who firmly believe in its miraculous powers. 

A few monks live peacefully in this remote retreat, where they 
are often cut off from the rest of the world for weeks together 
during winter, being unable to traverse the snow-blocked mountain 
roads. 

Leaving this picturesque spot, we proceeded to climb the highest 
summit of Monte Santa Croce, wading through deep volcanic ash 
of a grey colour, and fine as flour. 

On each side of our path the ferns and stunted beeches had 
caught fire, and were crackling under the fierce flames, which, driven 
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by the wind, flickered across our road. Soon after we riders dis- 
mounted, and followed our companions up the last climb to the 
pietre-troccole. Under the shelter of these rocks we were glad to 
take refuge, for the wind at this height blew keenly. 

What an expanse of sea and land now met our eyes ! 

To the west, across the valley of the Garigliano, towered the 
mountains of Casteforte and Traetta, on their spurs many an ancient 
fort and grey village shone in the sunlight, while their lower slopes 
were green with fine holm-oaks. Still lower the vegetation changed 
to the pale olive, the brilliant carob, the broad-leaved fig, the delicate 
almond and plum-trees. _ 

At the foot of the Traetta we could just distinguish the little port 
of Mola di Gaeta, 

Immediately below us lay the hills of Sessa-Arunca, and beyond 
these rose Monte Massico, famous in ancient times for its wine. 

Far across the blue water were the Neapolitan mountains and 
islands, and, farther west, the faint outlines of the Ponza islands. 

Between the bold mass of Monte Massico and the Traetta 
stretched the marshy plain at the mouth of the Garigliano, with the 
little fort of Torremare on the seashore, where, once upon a time, a 
Longobardian champion named Datto was sewn up in a leather sack 
and cast into the sea to perish. The serpentine windings of the 
Garigliano shone in azure tints as the water found its way between the 
willows to the sea. Over all lay the immense peace of a cloudless 
summer sky : 

Ocean and earth ; the solid frame of earth, 
And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 
In gladness and deep joy. 


It was long before we could tear ourselves away from this incom- 
parable panorama, but the syndic knew that his cook would be ready 
with dinner (inevitable prose of life !) and hastened our departure. 

He had invited the notabilities of the little town, and a merry 
meal we made, and one of interminable length, for our host was not 
satisfied till he had proved what good fare his mountain town could 
furnish, from the exquisitely tender ham, taken as ante-pasto, to the 
fat turkey that closed the substantial portion of the banquet, and 
which, after all, had to be sent out untouched, no one being able to 
eat any more. No need to say that the wines and fruit were excel- 
lent in this land of volcanic soil. 

Our farewell look at the place was a ramble across and beyond 
the market-place, to where the crater-valley (surrounded by low hills, 
the remains of old volcanic cones) is level enough to recall to mind 
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a sweet English landscape with flat cornfields and scattered groves. 
The sunset rays fell softly over the greenery, casting long shadows 
from the sleeping trees. 

In the dewy twilight we drove back to Tuora, talking of brigands 
as it grew darker and darker. Many were the gloomy nooks and 
narrow gorges whence a band of robbers might have surprised and 
overcome our defenceless party ; but, happily, those times were past. 
And yet not so very long ago—about 1865—the then syndic of 
Tora directed many campaigns against the brigands of this district, 
who often haunted the mountains to the number of a hundred. The 
deep ravines and narrow valleys favoured their escape. Every day 
the inhabitants of the little towns heard of some friend or relative 
being killed. 

We reached home late, and somewhat chilled, and so went into 
the ancient kitchen, the most prominent object in which is the wide 
hearth, with overhanging roof. Beneath this hangs, on an iron chain, 
the big copper cauldron, capacious enough to hold the terrible brew 
of Macbeth’s witches. On either side the hearth-stone the steel dogs, 
two hundred years old, support the huge logs of oak, olive, or chest- 
nut, that blaze and crackle and explode, and send aloft flames of 
every hue, which lick with fiery tongues the soot-black stones of the 
hearth-back. 

Across the hooks on the front of the steel dogs is laid the 
sword-like spit, at any height convenient, on which is strung a row 
of little birds to roast, or three or four plump-dressed fowls, which 
are basted, in the primeval way, by holding above them a lump of 
lard wrapped in paper, setting the paper on fire, and allowing the 
frizzling fat to drop on to the roasting fowls below. 

Oak benches, with high backs, black and polished by centuries 
of constant use, flank the hearth on either side, and there the com- 
pany sit in rows, in a real “ingle-corner,” watching the sparks and 
flames disappear up the roaring chimney. 

The smoke-blackened walls of the kitchen form a Rembrandt- 
like background to the old-fashioned copper utensils suspended 
thereon ; to the reed-mats of many colours on which food is laid 
to dry, or be prepared; to the white-kerchiefed heads and bosoms 
and round bare arms of the serving maids, as they pluck game or 
wash vegetables. 

The strong and sensible face of the elderly spinster-cook might 
have served as a model for a “Saint Anna”! 

It was delightful to be in Italy in October, and yet able to bask 
in the warmth of a wood-fire, that most poetical of warming appa- 
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ratus. We fell in love with Don Beppino’s home-hearth, the true 
copy of Burns’s “ chimla-lug” : 


‘¢ While frosty winds blow in the drift, 
Ben to the chimla-lug.” 


It is not only a Scottish peasant who feels inspired by a glowing 
hearth ; our host, Don Beppino, has felt its influence. It may be 
interesting, as far as a translation can do it, to give the reader an 
idea of the effect of the conditions of flaming logs, roaring chimney, 
and outside storm, on a poetical mind belonging to a very different 
country and period than those of Burns’s. 

And so we will end our sketch of Italian rustic life with a (too- 
imperfect) version of our kind host’s effusion : 


My CuIMNEy-CorRNER. 


Bright shone the flame; upon the hearth 
The scorched wood crack’d, 

And gratefully diffused around 
The heat that lack’d. 


Without our walls is raging wild 
The whistling blast ; 

And on the window-panes the snow 
Is thickly massed, 


The while I stretch my stiffened limbs, 
And my heart’s beat 

Renews its rhythm in the warmth 
Of this retreat. 


The scorched wood cracks ; the ruddy flame, 
*Twixt light and dark, 

Flashes and pales, while upward flies 
The brilliant spark. 


I sit and muse, and in my brain, 
As in the fire, 

The heated cells give forth their light, 
And never tire. 


Once on a time, with sturdy oaks 
These hills were clad : 

Now the full green of graceful vines 
Makes Nature glad. 


Once on a time, from hill to vale 
Roamed the wild boar ; 

Now engines shriek and rouse the hills 
With thundrous roar. 





In the Woods of Roccamonfina. 


Once on a time chestnuts and bread 
Were native food ; 

Now wide earth’s products furnish man 
With all that’s good. 


Once, mutt’ring prayers, with pride and pomp 
The priest went forth, 

And, as he passed, the knees of all 
Were bent to earth ; 


Now faith is dead—like rubbish old 
Are cast aside 

Belief in God, belief in good, 
Priests and their pride ! 


Yet, though the feudal times are gone, 
And rites impure, 

Tyrants and masters still exit, 
And crush the poor. 


Belief is dead ; and yet the crowd, 
In deep-awed mood, 

Follows the idol high-upborne 
Of painted wood. 


At cottage-doors upon these hills 
Knocks famished care, 

Till desperately men cross the seas, 
To find death there ! 


The sons forsake parents and home 
In search of gain, 

And exiled die on foreign shores 
In weary pain. 


Not long ago these hills were wild, 
But men’s hearts beat 

In lofty love of fatherland, 
With fervent heat. 


They loved and hated—plotted too, 
By fire-light, 

With patriot leaders, eager for 
The coming fight. 


Now things are changed ; the body rules, 
And appetite ; 

Vanished the reign of intellect, 
That child of light ! 


Become mere clods, we cast her off 
With the ideal ; 

Careless of all such flimsy things, 
We prize the real ! 
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Then fill the cup with choicest wine, 
And in it drown 

All care, misfortune, serious thought, 
Which brings a frown ! 


What is our progress? wealth and want 
Walk arm in arm! 

Virgin and Venus we adore— 
And where’s the harm ? 


Beggar and criminal in our eyes 
Are just the same ; 

We kiss the lips of friend or foe 
Under one name ! 


What 7s this progress ?—but who’s that ?— 
A friend comes late.— 
Welcome ! that’s right !—I was reviling 
Men and the State ! 
L. WOLFFSOHN. 
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A PICTURESQUE ROGUE. 


O author has a keener eye for the dramatic element in crime 
than Robert Louis Stevenson. The bold and dashing 
villain was ever dear to his heart, and in his novels, when he is 
portraying the type, how delicately and almost lovingly does he 
emphasise the dash and bravado that redeem their careers from 
uninteresting sordidness. Such villains are more common in 
romance than in history—only very occasionally can the Newgate 
Calendar produce an example of the picturesque rogue. But when 
they do appear how immeasurably do they surpass the creations of 
romance! Such an one was Deacon Brodie. The story of his life, 
told in the plainest and baldest prose, fills the reader with astonish- 
ment, and, alas ! with a certain unholy admiration. Even the sober 
dulness of the pages of the Criminal Records cannot smother the 
romance of the Deacon’s career. And his crime has gained him 
immortality—for how, save for his wickedness, could he have become 
the hero of one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s works? ! 

Deacon Brodie was a prominent citizen of Edinburgh towards 
the end of last century. He came of a respectable stock. His 
father had been a well-to-do merchant, and had enjoyed the honour 
of being Deacon Convener of Edinburgh, é.c., the elected head of 
the tradesmen of the city. With the advantages of his birth, the 
younger Brodie soon gained a prominent place in the municipal 
government, and in the course of time was elected deacon or preses 
of the Guild of Wrights, and entered the Town Council. In the bill 
offering a reward for his apprehension, he is described as “ A con- 
siderable House Carpenter and Burgess of the City of Edinburgh.’ 

Until the final revelation Brodie, doubtless, was outwardly all 
that could be desired of a man in so responsible a position. To the 
majority of his fellow-citizens he probably appeared to be, like the 
other members of the City Council, a douce, sober citizen, pursuing 


' Stevenson wrote in collaboration with Mr. Henley a play entitled Deacon 
Brodie. 
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his trade diligently and with good result, carefully and scrupulously 
conforming to all the conventionalities of the time, and playing, in 
every respect, an exemplary part in the life of the town ; in a word, 
an ornament of the civic council, and a model to the younger 
burgesses. But under the demure deportment of the worthy Deacon 
lay secrets that his constituents little dreamed of. Who could have 
guessed the strange metamorphosis that came over Deacon Brodie 
with the fall of night? What citizen of old Edinburgh would have 
received with anything but incredulity the suggestion that William 
Brodie, Deacon, Town Councillor, and merchant, was wont to shed 
these characters at night and appear as the housebreaker and 
gambler? And yet such a suggestion would have been in strict 
accordance with the truth, When the time came for looking 
beneath the surface of the Deacon’s life it was found that he had 
carried on for years a series of wholesale burglaries in the shops and 
houses of Edinburgh. 

Of course, detection was more or less a matter of time: a man 
cannot play the burglar for ever without discovery. Even before 
the last crime which led to his complete discomfiture, there were— 
must have been—some few who had a shrewd suspicion of the 
Deacon’s real character. For instance, there is the story of a lady 
who was surprised one Sunday morning during Church time by an 
unexpected visitor. A man entered her room with crape over his 
face, bowed to the lady, and then proceeded to remove her jewels 
before her eyes. Something in the bearing of her visitor seemed 
familiar to the victim, and as the intruder withdrew she exclaimed 
with astonishment, “Surely that was Deacon Brodie!” But who 
could believe so absurd a statement? Evidently the poor lady was 
under some extraordinary delusion. One can imagine the half- 
pitying amusement with which her friends would hear the story, if 
she ever had the boldness to tell it. 

There is an even more extraordinary incident which tradition has 
preserved. One of Brodie’s friends informed him that he was going 
to the country on a certain date. Something, however, intervened 
to detain him at home. Instead of making his way to the country 
he had to spend the night in town. As he lay asleep in the middle 
of the night he was awakened by a slight noise. A small spot of 
light as from a lantern was dancing on the wall of the room. Hastily 
arising he looked through a small aperture into the next room, and 
there saw the Deacon hard at work ransacking his boxes and 
removing his valuables. “A principal fruit of friendship,” says 
Bacon, “is the ease and discharge of the fulness and swellings of 
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the heart.” Apparently the Deacon took the same view, but con- 
founded the heart with the money box, on the principle that where a 
man’s treasure is, there is his heart also. 

Burglary and theft did not exhaust all our hero’s energies. In 
addition to these pursuits he was greatly addicted to gambling, and 
spent much of his time at night in low gambling dens. This taste 
introduced him to strange company, for “dice like death levels all 
distinctions,” to use Henry Erskine’s picturesque phrase. He even 
stooped so low as to play dice with a chimney-sweeper. This lapse 
on the part of the Deacon would, it is true, in all probability have 
remained unrevealed but for the audacity of the chimney-sweeper in 
accusing him of card-sharping. The chimney-sweeper’s story was 
that he had been induced to play with Brodie and three of his 
satellites. In about twenty minutes the man of soot had lost five 
guineas. As a Scotchman he saw there was something unnatural 
about this. It was the work of a moment to seize the dice, and lo! 
they were loaded. The injured chimney-sweeper at once accused 
Brodie of this breach of etiquette, and followed up the accusation by 
bringing an action before the magistrates of Edinburgh. In his 
defence to the action the Deacon denied all knowledge of the dice- 
loading, and stated that, for his part, he knew nothing of the game 
of dice, adding naively “that he always considered all dice to be 
alike.” This last statement drew some vigorous comments from the 
chimney-sweeper. ‘ Mr. Brodie knows nothing of such vile tricks, 
not he! . . . Mr. Brodie never haunted night-houses where nothing 
but the blackest and vilest arts were practised to catch a pigeon ; nor 
ever was accessory either by himself or others in his combination to 
behold the poor young creature plucked alive and not one feather 
left upon its wings, not he indeed !” and so on. 

The interesting question of what had become of the chimney- 
sweeper’s money was never decided. Other and blacker clouds 
gathered round the Deacon’s head before the matter could be settled. 
In his peregrinations round the “night houses” of the city Brodie 
had gathered to himself two associates, Brown and Ainslie. To 
these he added one George Smith, a hawker from England. On his 
arrival in Edinburgh the Deacon got hold of the Englishman and 
suggested to him “that several things could be done in this place, if 
prudently managed, to great advantage.” Smith readily fell in with 
the suggestion. Several things weve done inthetown. At that time 
the shopkeepers of Edinburgh, with a touching confidence in 
humanity, left their keys hanging up beside the shop doors during 
the daytime. It was the custom of Smith and Brodie to go round 
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among the shops, and while one engaged the attention of the shop- 
keeper “ cheapening the goods,” the other took an impression of the 
key with a small piece of putty held in the palm of the hand. In 
this way a number of shops and houses, including the University 
Buildings, were entered and successfully plundered. 

Now shops and universities were well enough in their way, but 
the Deacon was soon fired with a higher ambition. One day he 
happened to visit the Excise House with a relative. On entering 
the building the thought struck him that here was a new field for 
his operations. He looked carefully round the offices, and came to 
the conclusion that it would not be difficult to break into them. 

The project was duly laid before his satellites. They approved of 
it, and set about to collect the necessary implements. A cast of the 
key was obtained in the manner above described, and a facsimile 
was immediately forged. From a farm in the outskirts of the town 
the culter of a plough was stolen. This, along with two iron wedges, 
was to be used for forcing the doors. With these somewhat primitive 
instruments their equipment was complete. 

The crime had been concerted about November 30, 1787, and on 
March 5, 1788, they made the attempt. The movements of the 
company on that evening are delightfully suggestive of the leisurely 
pace of life in those old days. In the first place the band met for 
supper in the house of George Smith. The Deacon was the last of 
the four to arrive at the rendezvous. After an hour’s delay he 
appeared, dressed in an old and shabby suit of clothes by way of 
disguise. As he entered he flung on the table a pair of horse-pistols, 
singing gaily as he did so :— 

Let us take the road. 

Hark ! I hear the sound of coaches, 
The hour of attack approaches, 

To your arms brave boys, and load— 
See the ball I hold, 

Let the chemists toil like asses, 


Our fire their fire surpasses, 
And turns all our lead into gold. 


How vividly does the genuine bravado of the gentlemen of the road 
shine in this little incident! Nowadays our burglars are a skilful but 
a prosaic race of men. Who ever heard of them chanting ditties 
from “ The Beggar’s Opera,” or from any other opera, for that matter ? 

Supper finished, our hero and his friends sallied out on their 
task. They had chosen the hours between eight and ten for their 
operations, as there was then usually no watchman guarding the 
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premises. We need not enter upon the details of the robbery. It 
is sufficient to mention that the burglars were disturbed in their 
work and came away only partially successful. They had indeed 
managed to effect an entrance, but the only fruit of their exertions 
was the paltry sum of £16. There was a larger sum in the office 
(£600), but by some strange accident the drawer containing it had 
been overlooked. On the floor of the office they left, as they 
departed, a spur with a small bit of torn leather attached to it ; this 
was to lead the officials to believe that a horseman had been the 
culprit and so minimise the chances of discovery, small in any case. 

But detection sometimes comes from strange quarters. The 
plunder was divided on Friday night (the 7th), and on the same 
night Brown (after getting his share of the £16) gave information 
to the authorities. The motive of this act bespeaks at once his 
cleverness and his villainy. He was under sentence of transporta- 
tion in England and had reason to fear apprehension. In order to 
escape this calamity he laid his plans. If he gave information as to 
the robbery, the trial of his comrades would follow and his evidence 
against them would be necessary in order to ensure their conviction. 
Without a pardon he would not have been admissible as a witness, 
and hence he would almost certainly obtain a remission of his sen- 
tence. We may say at once that the scheme worked admirably. 
Brown got his pardon and had the pleasure. of appearing as King’s 
evidence against his old associates. 

It is true that in his information Brown had avoided implicating 
Deacon Brodie. We must allow him the credit of this meritorious 
omission. But with all the clues afforded to them, the authorities 
were certain sooner or later to lay their hands on our hero. His 
position was obviously precarious, and so alarming did it become 
that he had to take refuge in flight. On Sunday, the oth of March, 
he made his way to London, followed by a King’s Messenger. In 
London Brodie remained for some time, going about in disguise. 
Several times he saw the messenger, but was himself never dis- 
covered. At last he managed to get on board the Endeavour, of 
Carron, bound for Leith. 

Unfortunately for the Deacon, one of the passengers on board the 
vessel was a Scotsman of the name of Geddes, a tobacconist in a 
village near Edinburgh. He gives a graphic account of the voyage 
and of the doings of Brodie. On the night before the Endeavour 
weighed anchor, two of the owners came aboard with a passenger 
“that appeared sickly and was muffled in a big great coat.” For 
some time this passenger went by the name of “The Gentleman,” 
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but, in the end, the other passengers were given to understand that 
his name was John Dixon. Mr. Dixon (whoever he was) had 
evidently some influence with the owners of the ship, for on getting 
out to sea he delivered a letter to the captain, in consequence of 
which the course of the vessel was at once altered. Instead of mak- 
ing for Leith the course was laid for Holland. Arrived at Flushing, 
Mr. Dixon left the ship, but before doing so he handed to the 
passenger Geddes some letters for Scotland. These letters Geddes 
never delivered. His suspicions had been aroused, and when he got 
to Leith he opened the letters. What he read in them confirmed 
him in his belief that “The Gentleman” was really Brodie, and he 
handed the letters to the authorities. Obviously it was a gross 
blunder on the part of the Deacon to forward these letters as he did. 
Detectives were at once despatched to Holland, who traced him 
through various towns and at last captured him in Amsterdam. 

The trial came on in Edinburgh in the following August. Brodie’s 
conviction was a foregone conclusion. In searching his house the 
authorities had found a dark lantern and several picklocks and 
(buried in his garden) a pair of pistols. Brown and Ainslie both 
gave evidence. The result of the trial was that Brodie and Smith 
were both condemned to death. 

“IT often,” wrote the Deacon in one of his letters from Flushing, 
“T often went in a vetregard: I have been all my life in a vetregard 
condition.” His retregard was nearly at an end. ‘Two letters 
written by him from the Iron Room in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh 
still remain. In these he passionately implores the persons 
addressed to use their influence to aid him. His crime, he pleads, 
was not “a depredation committed on an individual but on. the 
public, who could not be injured by the small trifle the Excise was 
robbed of.” Let him, he urges, but escape the gallows and he would 
emigrate to New York, in which “infant collony” his services might 
be of use. These letters evoked no response. As the days passed 
and no answer to his appeal reached him, the Deacon must have 
perceived that his fate was certain, but even with the prospect of 
death before him and with all the horrors of a close confinement in 
prison he did not lose heart. All who visited him bear testimony to 
his (apparently) light-hearted indifference to his fate. The noise ot 
the workmen putting up the scaffold reminded him, he carelessly 
observed, of shipbuilders. Surely “so much preparation was un- 
necessary for the short voyage” he was going to take. One who 
came to administer consolation on the day before the execution 
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found him cheerily singing a song from his favourite “ Beggar’s 
Opera ” :— 
*Tis woman that seduces all mankind, 
By her we first were taught the wheedling arts ; 
Her very eyes can cheat ; when most she’s kind, 
She tricks us of our money with our hearts. 


On the scaffold Brodie behaved with the same coolness. He 
had himself invented the drop, and, by a curious irony, he was the 
first criminal at whose execution it was used. He spent the short 
time while his companion Smith was being hanged in closely 
examining the working of his own invention. So self-possessed 
indeed was he that it was rumoured abroad that he had been treated 
by a famous French quack of that day in some way so that he might 
be resuscitated after being cut down. Alas! this arrangement, if 
it was ever contrived, was not a success. The Deacon’s friends cut 
down his body immediately after the execution, and placing it ina 
cart drove round the town in the hope that the jolting would revive 
him.! But the Deacon was dead. 

It is curious to read the account of Brodie’s execution given in 
the newspaper of that day. The journalist begins with a severe con- 
demnation of the Deacon and all his deeds, but as he warms to his 
work his enthusiasm is kindled. “His courage and magnanimity 
would have rendered his name immortal had he fallen in a good 
cause.” At the conclusion of the notice the saving clause drops out. 
The scribe’s enthusiasm reaches its highest level. ‘ His untimely 
fate claims the tribute of a tear; for if those who possess fortitude, 
courage, denevolence, and humanity claim our admiration such was 
William Brodie.” 


FRANCIS BROCK, 


! This experiment had been successful in the case of a woman hanged some 
time before Brodie’s execution. 
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NIGHTS IN LAKELAND. 


O understand a district properly it must be seen under widely 
varying conditions of weather and season. Probably few of 

the crowds who annually visit the English Lakes have any adequate 
idea of what their surroundings are like when the last gleam of purple 
has died in the west, and the grey of the distance has thickened into 
night. To some, natives as well as visitors, the district is as interest- 
ing during the hours between sunset and sunrise as when the sun- 
shine renders every detail of hill and valley clear and distinct. If 
you are not likely to be nervous, and are not afraid of loneliness, 
cross the width of the district, say by the coach road from Winder- 
mere to Keswick, under cover of night, and you will fully understand 
the beauty of darkness. It was at one o’clock on a semi-dark June 
morning when I walked through Windermere village on this trip. 
Once clear of the houses, the rustle of the rabbits as they plunged 
deeper into the woods, the endless craik-craik-craik of the landrail, 
the occasional deep whistle of an otter from the beck or the lake, 
were the only sounds to break the silence. The lake was without a 
ripple as I passed along its shores at Lowwood, the night-glow reflected 
on its steel-like bosom ; a charfisher sat in a motionless boat towards 
the middle of the lake, a disturbed white-throat scolded from the reed 
beds. I felt inclined to go no further—to sit down on the low wall 
here and wait for daybreak. Surely it would be a noble sight to 
watch the early sunbeams stream over the Kentmere fells and light 
up this beautiful lake. Not a soul was astir as I passed through the 
market-place at Ambleside, but a man walked stealthily from a side 
street a little further on, and set off towards Rydal. I tried hard to 
overhaul him, but could not ; ultimately he evaded me by entering 
a copse near Rydal Hall. By two-thirty I reached White Moss ; 
by this time the light had so much improved that the fell beyond 
Rydalmere was clearly visible. Here the first skylark sang, and 
as I struck along the old road to Grasmere, birds rose from every 
meadow and mountain-pasture, and the air rapidly filled with 
warblings. Looking towards Seat Sandal I noticed the upper clouds 
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were tinged with golden sunshine, and by four o’clock I met the cold 
breeze which at sunrise drives over Dunmail Raise. Past Wyth- 
burn the wind became stronger. The waters of Thirlmere dashed 
in white spouts against its rocky shores ; the fells behind Armboth 
were clear of mist, but only the lower slopes of the mighty Hel- 
vellyn could be seen. AsI passed into the wider valley, the sun- 
shine seemed to filter through the clouds, and the last five miles to 
Keswick, which was reached before half-past seven, will always be 
a pleasing memory. The contrast of mist-hung mountains and 
sunny green woods and valleys was most striking. 

A different side, as well as aspect, of the country has been 
rendered familiar by mountain ascents by night. For our last—a 
climb of Scawfell Pike—we left Windermere at seven o’clock and 
strolled on to Elterwater, near which we stayed till after eleven. 
Then, under the light of a pale half-moon, we plodded into Lang- 
dalehead. My brother was suffering from tender feet, so after 
picking a way among the rough cobbles to the foot of Rossett Ghyll, 
he called a halt till the light should allow our getting an easier path. 
Then, taking off his boots, he went to sleep for an hour and a half. 
This place was very quiet, yet it seemed that its very silence had a 
basis of sound, for inarticulate whispers and murmurings rolled up 
the dale, and more than once I patrolled the sheepfold, inside and 
out, to make sure that no one was near. By half-past two we were 
able to proceed towards Eskhause. Angle Tarn was passed still in 
the shadow, and we only caught the sunshine streaming through a 
break in the mist-banks when a long way up the pass. A strong 
westerly wind drove grey cloud-masses among the distant northern 
mountains. For a moment Helvellyn would break itself clear of the 
whirling mist ; Skiddaw and Saddleback seemed to revel in the reek, 
occasionally throwing up a summit or shoulder as though to mark 
their whereabouts. Not until the shelter at the pass’s head was 
reached could anything be seen of the mountains beyond Styehead. 
Then we turned from a view of Bowfell, rising supreme through a 
sunlit patch of mist, to see Great Gable mounting in grand outlines 
into the masses which, as smoke from a volcano, seemed rolling out of 
Ennerdale. The fells beyond and around Honister were visible, but 
in a few moments the white cloud-tide eclipsed them. Would this 
wind-swept stream envelop Scawfell Pike before we could reach it? 
As we toiled into view of the crags this seemed very likely. After a 
drink from the infant Esk, we passed into Ill Crag. The path for 
about a hundred yards wound among huge blocks of rocks, and 
striding from one to another of these we continued the climb. 
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Between the distant Catbells and the nearer Great End was a 
splendid vista of Borrowdale with Derwentwater—a well of green, on 
which floated several darker patches. A sullen waste of water among 
savage, rocky mountains—the older guide-book writers would have 
described Styehead Tarn. The Gables stood in a mighty wall across 
the valley, their foot in depths unseen, their summit now wreathed in 
swirling cloud. The crest a few seconds ago sheered clear and 
bright, but a wave of mist overcame it. On Broad Crag we again 
encountered the horrible ave of oblong blocks of stone piled at all 
angles, for which this range is notorious. As we got along the 
ridge—and though laborious, the pace was fast—Wastwater came 
into view over Lingmell Crags, and then we saw that the Pike, the 
highest summit in England, was clear of mist. For the last hour a 
steady drizzling rain had been falling, and we had been wet through 
for some time, but we faced that last loose slope eagerly. The 
boulders round the summit attest to patience and ingenuity, for level 
paths have been made to the half-score low shelters dotted among 
the crags. From this point we got our only tolerable view of the 
west. The cauldron of Ennerdale still poured its vapour over Great 
Gable to roll in long irregular volumes eastward, but through the 
gap of Wastwater was a darker band—the Irish Sea. At the most 
favourable moment, almost the whole coast-line from St. Bees to the 
Lune was in view. Wide expanses of glittering sands marked the 
estuaries of Kent, Leven, and Duddon, but further out a dense blue 
mist shut out all possibilities of the view of Man, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Snowdonia, for which this peak is famous. We did not stay 
long by the caérn, as at any moment the western breeze might whip 
an outlying cloud over us; indeed, we had not gone more than half- 
way towards Broad Crag when this did happen. It was, however, 
so thin that we hunted saxifrages among the rocks, and had a look 
down Piers Ghyll before going on. What a tremendous gulf this is! 
Half a mile down was the main gully, with a few of its cliffs, tiny 
with distance, visible. Crossing the crags to Great End was an 
easier task than before, and soon after half-past five we were near 
Eskhause. Just as we entered the basin of Angle Tarn a big black 
raven wheeled past with a threatening croak. I made towards the 
crags it had left, imagining I heard the cries of young, but the sound 
evaded me. The parent, however, was marked by my brother, who, 
through his field glass, distinctly saw it enter a gully in the crags of 
Pike o’ Stickle, and even so distant its angry voice was plainly heard. 
As we got into Langdalehead, a horseman who had that morning (it 
was not yet seven o’clock) ridden from Seathwaite, in the Duddon 
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valley, asked us the direction for Borrowdale. He had ridden up 
the valley, which ends in Wrynose Pass, and across the boulder- 
strewn Blea Tarn Moor, but he was concerned at the sight of Rossett 
Ghyll, over which he fancied his track lay. He was, however, much 
relieved at having only to face the easier slope of the Stake. We 
last saw him leading his pony near the top of the climb. 

More than once we have been all night in the mist—and one 
such occasion we particularly remember. Though clear when we 
started the tops were smothered in clouds, from which fine rain 
descended before we reached the reservoir under Hill Bell, on our 
way to Kentmere High Street. Soon after we commenced the 
ascent, we were completely enveloped. The grassy path up which 
we had hoped to reach Thornthwaite Crag was lost, but the ascent 
of the scree required little extra energy. In about half an hour, 
during which we spread out to avoid the stones dislodged by those in 
front, my attention was called to a huge face of rock against which 
our progress had brought us. I shall not forget that council; in 
varying distinctness were eleven faces, some anxious, more re’:ant, 
one or two careless. Behind us was the abrupt rock-ledge with 
beards of misty rain crossing along its breast ; below, a great scree 
which, in stones of all sizes interspersed with luxuriant parsley fern, 
shelved down into a great white blank. When we reached the 
column on Thornthwaite Crag, it was apparent that the mist was 
deep above us, and therefore no view of sunrise was possible. It 
was three o’clock, and very cold ; the damp collected on our limbs 
as we rushed about at leap-frog ; one of our party routed out some 
damp-looking timber from the ruins of an old hog-house, so we 
decided for a fire. To coax the wood to burn required unlimited 
patience, but after long and deft manipulation of moist paper and 
matches, a tiny flame came flickering through the dense curls of 
smoke. At six o’clock the light was much better, so we moved for 
home—except two who elected to stay with the fire, which was now 
blazing merrily. It was particularly galling to me to hear a day or 
two later that a party, while we were shivering on High Street, had 
witnessed a magnificent sunrise from Scawfell Pike. They had 
climbed into clear weather soon after they left Eskhause. 

The spending of a night by the waterside few people envy the 
angler, but in reality no one could wish for a finer experience than 
all night on Ullswater. Starting from Howtown, paddle slowly out 
into the middle of the lake and wait for the fish to begin biting, for 
you must try your luck at night-fishing, otherwise your friends will 
believe that you are thirsting for notoriety. Trout come on the feed 
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about midnight and continue gorging, with few lulls, till daybreak. 
It is not necessary to be expert in fishing, and many, who do not 
think they possess enough patience for the sport, will be surprised 
how interesting they find such a night on the water. Often incidents 
of an amusing or an exciting nature happen. We were once rowing 
along the top reach of Windermere in pitch darkness when our 
oarsmen suddenly put on a spurt. For a few seconds, the boat 
simply tore through the water, then from out of space, or maybe the 
bottom of the lake, sprang a rock, and we crashed on to it with tre- 
mendous force. We were shot over the thwarts into a confused 
heap on the boat’s floor, and I well remember that someone’s red- 
hot pipe reclined for one agonising second on my ear. ‘The diffi- 
culty of gauging distances across water is always great, but when 
night comes on the task is doubly hard. Yet a sunrise viewed from 
a boat is well worth the amount of discomfort incurred. To some, 
the silence reigning over the waters is an unspeakable delight—when 
the shadows drop like a curtain into the valleys, and the night glow 
fringes the northern mountains, the lights begin to glow in the houses 
by the shore, and the utter loneliness becomes oppressive. But 
when light after light goes out and the faint whisperings cease to 
come from the land, your spirits recover and a happy time com- 
mences. Don’t, however, go to sleep in your boat while waiting for 
daybreak. When walking early by the shore of Windermere Lake I 
glanced over the wall and saw, hard and fast on a miniature sand- 
bank, a boat in the stern of which two figures were lying fast asleep. 
I passed quite close and for a moment thought to waken them, then, 
thinking that the increasing power of the sun would arouse them 
without the start inseparable to my call, I passed on. 

One July night we went “sugaring” for moths. We were not a 
trio of experienced entomologists ; indeed, our leader only would 
have known the difference between “an old lady” and a “ hay-time 
moth.” 

By nine o’clock it was thought sufficiently dark for our purpose. 
At the first hitch, while my brother went back for some requisite, I 
was left in charge of the tin containing our lure. With a small paint 
brush I dabbed this fairly over some nine square inches of a 
sycamore. Ketiring on to the bridge, in a few minutes I noticed 
some large moths fluttering among the outside leaves of the tree; 
doubtless the strong scent of sugar, rum, and beer had attracted 
them. In less than three minutes my brother returned, and we had 
the pleasure of finding on the tree a good specimen of the swallow- 
tailed moth, not a common insect with us. As we passed up the 
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lane a whitish moth dashed past, and a gallant though unsuccessful 
attempt was made to capture it. Our leader was sure it was a tiger- 
moth, a rare visitant in our valley in July. The insect having 
escaped, the next best thing was to “sugar” freely the adjacent rail- 
ings and trees in the hope that it mightreturn. In the next coppice 
two copper beeches were selected, as their exceptionally smooth bark 
does not dry up the mixture quickly, after which we took a narrower 
road into a district reputed to be thickly populated by nocturnal 
moths. The evil-smelling lure was splashed on one or two of the 
sycamores lining the beck-edge before we turned into an ideal 
country lane, where dense tall hedges towered above trailing, clutch- 
ing blackberry brambles, and nettles, raspberries, and tall grasses 
grew in such profusion as almost to overflow the narrow space from 
bank to bank. A night-jar churred from an overhanging oak; a 
gibbous moon, covered by thin clouds, sent a wan, wicked light over 
wood and hayfield. Now we passed, ever sprinkling our compound 
on suitable trees, the offshoots of an oak copse—a collection of 
giants which had starved out their undergrowth—and in another half- 
minute reached a widening where more blackberries and stinging- 
nettles cluddered from hedgeside to roadway. “Sugar” was 
spread on a number of trees, after which we retraced our steps, 
intending to pick up the insects adhering to the traps laid at the 
other end of our beat, half a mile away. It was pitch dark, and a 
light would be required for the assortment of the moths captured. 
Our lamp, however, failed to keep alight for more than a minute, 
and investigation proved that the oil in the tank had become solid ; 
subsequent inquiry indeed showed that it had not been looked at for 
six months. After this discovery hopes fell, it was hard that sucha 
splendid evening should pass unproductive. We made one round 
of the blazed trees, but, when a match was struck, all the moths not 
powerlessly intoxicated were very quick at flying away. Old ladies 
stick moths, hay-timers, and such like remained in plenty, and we 
managed to catch with them a few of the smaller night-fliers. The 
time passed without further incident. All the time we were out the 
dogs from every farmhouse within a mile of our beat were barking ; 
their owners would bemoan a sleepless night. We were, however, 
free from the one mishap common to entomological pioneers. Others 
on similar expeditions have been shadowed and interfered with by 
gamekeepers, who mistake the motives of midnight rambles, and even 
the odour of the poison-bottle often fails to prevent the confiscation, 


as an original and terrible poaching instrument, of the frail white 
net. 
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It is a far cry, even in memory, from a balmy July night’s ramble 
to a night when deep snow lies on the silent fells, and a million stars 
glower upon the freezing earth. I have elsewhere spoken of the sum- 
mer midnight and the silence of Mickleden, but this is vaster, more 
complete quietude. Our point was a fine moorland tarn at a fair 
elevation, a well-known haunt of waterfowl. Scrambling along the 
steep grassy road to the moor was exhausting, but when we reached 
the bracken track of the open fell the energy required to move along 
at all was enormous. At every step the deep snow attached itself to 
our shoes, so we crashed into the deepest belt of heather. The frost 
was pinching when we started, but though the air must have been 
colder at this elevation, its bite was unfelt in the heat of our struggle. 
Passing a marshy corner a pair of ducks rose—what a lovely night for 
snaring! The tarn was not yet completely frozen, and wavelets were 
plashing against the extending sheets of ice. Between us and the 
fir-crowned island, as we stood thigh deep in the snow-drift by the 
boat-house, was the stream feeding the water, and it was to watch the 
birds here that we had ventured out to-night. We climbed round 
the hill, sliding about among the beds of dead bracken, then skirted 
the rocks commanding the tarn and its surroundings. Miles away 
to the south-west glittered an estuary with the sea beyond; to the 
north a mist-bank hid a long line of mountains, while to the east 
a dreary white chain of hills stood beyond Lunesdale. Dotted 
near and far were gems—mountain tarn and open river-reach, 
with the bright moonlight glinting up from them. We proceeded 
cautiously towards a bank from which we might watch the birds. The 
snow stuck to our boots, and quiet progress was almost impossible. 
However, after a long chilly crawl down a hollow sledge track, which 
led from the moor to the river-bed, we gained the desired situation. 
Not a bird was in sight. We lay in the deep snow awhile, for there 
was a faint splash and squawking in the reed-beds, then a gaunt heron 
waded slowly up the stream. We almost held our breath lest he 
should take alarm, and scare away the rarer ducks. Meanwhile the 
air was getting colder and colder—it was recorded in the valley below 
as five degrees below zero. There was no wind, however, through 
our lair, and the position was not very uncomfortable. In a few 
minutes a squad of ducks came from the tarn to join the heron’s 
feast—a garrulous crew to a taciturn leader. A curlew, probably 
startled by a prowling fox, whistled across the water ; the heron took 
his warning signal, and flapped over the corner of the hill to a quieter 
feeding ground. My companion made a sudden movement, and a 
sheep which, unknown to us, had been lying within a yard of my 
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hand jumped up and galloped away, crackling the heather as he went. 
With a shrill alarm the ducks—we never discovered their variety— 
rose in a body, and at the same moment bang, bang, rang two shots 
down the ghyll. We were astounded that the keeper should be so 
near, and lay quiet till he should leave the spot ; as yet he might be 
unaware of our presence. His shots had both been successful, for 
he walked leisurely into view to pick up a brace of fine birds. Ten 
minutes later we ventured for home, passing round the opposite 
extreme of the tarn to the gamekeeper. He never knew that we had 
been so near him, though had he been accompanied by his dog it 
could hardly have missed us. 

Another night’s frolic was a skate on Lake Windermere in 1895, 
the last time the whole length and breadth of it was bearable. I 
had already done the thirty-mile round of the lake, before leaving 
the brilliantly lighted pier at Waterhead for the heavy black woods 
of Wray. The ice, it will be remembered by those who at this time 
visited the lake, was furrowed between Bowness and Ambleside by 
two enormous cracks, and to cross these a course had first to be 
taken down the Pull shore, not, however, so near as to reach the 
thin ice round the mouths of the becks. The first seam was about 
a mile from Waterhead. As I approached it a few skaters were still 
gliding near me—apparently they were going as far as the crack and 
back. Now a long gurgling crackle travelled along the ice ; a lady 
screamed and made for the shore, fourscore yards away. I called 
out that we were quite safe, but she did not heed, and rushed towards 
a dangerous bay which I had reconnoitred earlier in the day. I 
spurted in pursuit and caught up to her ; barely in time, however, for 
the thinning crust rocked like a raft before I could arrest our impetus 
and swerve to sounder ice. I did not fear drowning for the water 
was shallow, yet an immersion would have been very unpleasant. 
The crack now loomed in front like a feathery surf. In daylight it 
was easily passed, but at night things look different. Across this, the 
widest part of the lake, gleamed the many windows of Lowwood ; at 
various houses by the shore lamps had been hoisted into the trees, 
and figures were gliding on the lighted area beneath them ; but out 
with me was utter darkness, loneliness, and silence save for the quiet 
rasp of my skates. Wray Castle and a few farmhouses showed occa- 
sional gleams of light through the black fir woods and narrow 
snow fields. Suddenly in front appeared something black, a huge 
dog squatting on the ice it seemed to be. But as I neared, the 
mass seemed to dwindle in size—was it the head and shoulders of a 
man clinging for dear life to a splintered ice-edge? I put on speed, 
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then the bulk seemed again to increase, but not till I was within 
thirty feet did I recognise the outlines of a man kneeling and re- 
buckling his skate-strap. I hailed him with relief—a companion 
under such circumstances could not be wearisome—and while the ice 
roared and snapped in peals like thunder (a common night occurrence 
on large frozen sheets) we made for the second crack near Rawlinson’s 
Nab. ‘To cross this it was necessary to land and walk or slide a 
couple of yards. My companion shot round with ease, but my 
skates struck a chunk of ice or stone and came off, throwing me on 
my head and partially stunning me. Till this I had not noticed 
anyone standing by the wood-edge. Two farm servants picked me 
up, but I was no worse save for a bruise or two. The ice was bad 
here ; at many places it was broken through, so that for a few score 
yards we had to follow our leader cautiously. Then we spread out 
again—the gang was now eight in number—and made for the row of 
lights at Bowness. It became a mad race in, for we were sure of 
the surface. In Bowness Bay we found about a hundred persons 
skating about in the light of a tall electric standard in front of the 
Old England Hotel. It was grand travelling round Belle Isle where 
only a few were plying the steel: a concertina squeaked as one party 
swept by ; an ice-yacht whizzed along, its sole occupant clinging pre- 
cariously to the frail structure ; a distant hum of voices crept across 
the island from the bay we had just left. A few minutes more of 
easy skating, and, as we landed at the Ferry Hotel, the kennelled 
hounds gave out a merry chorus, which echoed along the fir-covered 
bluffs, in happy augury of hunting days yet to come. 


WILLIAM T. PALMER. 





CIPHERS., 


HE average individual, when wishing to conceal to some 
measure the import of his communication, generally satisfies 
himself with a cipher of great and exceeding simplicity. Like the 
ostrich, he buries his head in his own particular bed of sand, and 
deludes himself intu the belief that his letter is quite unrecognis- 
able. Unfortunately for the success of this naif plan, the mere 
sight of a cipher is sufficient to set any number of ordinary brains 
working, with intent to discover the secret communication ; thus it 
speedily comes about that his most sacred utterances—and his 
most mysterious—are common property. In nine cases out of every 
ten it will be found that the false alphabet is based on a regular 
transposition of the real one: that is to say, supposing M to repre- 
sent A, then T will stand for H, and so on. It is not difficult to find 
out the relative values of letters when the alphabet has merely been 
shifted on a few spaces. Another favourite method, perhaps a trifle 
less childish than the foregoing example, is the one in which each 
word commences with its own letter; each subsequent letter being 
shifted on in proportion to its distance from the commencement of 
the word. In such cases the word Zhe would become Zig; T 
remains, H shifts one place to I, being the first letter changed, 
whilst E becomes G under the same rule. This is a distinct amend- 
ment on the cipher first mentioned, for it effectually stands in the 
light of any calculation being of use that is based on the assump- 
tion that the letter most often occurring must be E—a very general 
tell-tale in simple ciphers. 

Ciphers in which the words are kept separate one from another 
are, asa rule, fairly easy to discover ; especially if the communi- 
cation be somewhat lengthy. Suppose the artless scribe to have 
selected the alphabet in reverse order as his particular cipher ! 
Then, perhaps, the word ZWW makes its appearance. Truly a 
marvellous word, and, moreover, one hard to pronounce. Yet, on 
consideration, there are not many words of three letters in the 
language in which the last two letters are identical ; too, see, ell, all, 
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&c., &c., for the list is not one to daunt a stout heart. Then, at 
last, the word “add” is found to fit exactly, and heigh presto! the 
secret is a secret no longer. 

So much for very elementary ciphers. But there are a vast 
quantity of others, horribly difficult to discover, and, if persisted in, 
apt to lead to an overcrowding of the lunatic asylums. The follow- 
ing is a good example of one of these brain-puzzlers : 


Both A and B possess KLMNOPQRS 
copies of this key to abcdefghi J 
the ciphered writing. When kimnopgqrK 
A wishes to write to B, all he stuvwxy L 
has to do is to take out his key, zabcdeM 
lay it on the table in front of him fghikN 
and, instead of putting down the actual ImnooO 
letters, to replace them by the letters pqrP 
at the head of each column, horizontal and stQ 
vertical, in which the real letter chances to uR 
be. Thus A is replaced by KJ or MO: A being found 


at a point where the columns K and J, or M and O coincide. This 
choice of combination is occasioned by there being duplicates of 
each of these latters in the triangular-shaped key. OM or MO,,it 
is all the same thing; either represents A, and by this means the 
cipher is rendered still more puzzling to those not in the secret. I 
and J are blocked together in the real alphabet in order to obtain 
a greater number of duplicates in the key ; the only letters not 
used twice over are V, W, X, Y, and Z. With the exception of W, 
these letters are so seldom found in proportion to the rest, that the 
lack of their repetition is no loss. Indeed, it may even be con- 
sidered a distinct gain; for those folks who make up their minds 
early in the day that every letter is represented by a combination of 
two other letters will assuredly seize upon the combination that 
stands for W, as one representing some more useful letter, Then 
the fact that only ten letters of the alphabet appear at all is apt to 
worry people ; and this worry A intensifies by stringing all his words 
together into one long chain, instead of dividing them up into their 
usual lengths. For those who are very particular, an extra agree- 
ment can be made whereby certain capital letters may be used as 
marks of punctuation, or to mark the commencement of words. 
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This intrusion of capital letters scattered about in apparently hap- 
hazard fashion is highly exasperating to the intelligent seeker after 
unauthorised enlightenment. If the words are not allowed to float 
together, then another very excellent method of baffling inquiry is to 
divide everything—regardless of the true proportions of the words— 
into short lengths, of say four or six letters each. Under such treat- 
ment the simple phrase “good-day” becomes Q/kpso jnmrom si. 
Here s/ has a lonely, even a rather forsaken appearance, but 
it only waits for the rest of the sentence in order to obtain a 
companion. 

Now, there are an infinite number of ways by which this particular 
form of cypher may be varied. 


KLMNOPQRS KLMNOPQRS 
abd glqwdmJ arsefoptuJdJ 
cehmr enkK bqt nqsK 
f i foL c p hmrbL 

k g pM d bilM 
hqwN wakN 

rO mx zO 

s P glyP 

tQ hkQ 

uR iR 


Both these ways are equally good as distribution of the letters ; 
and, moreover, outside these methods there remains to the would-be 
solvers the question whether the triangle has its diagonal line to the 
right or the left, the top or the bottom of the paper. 

But friend C has a still more agonising arrangement to defeat the 
unlawful curiosity of the public. His cipher is on the same principle 
as that arranged between A and B; but it has the further merit of 
shifting from one key to another, so that practically four ciphers are 
used in the same communication. 

Now, by C’s method in none of the triangles does any combination 
of letters twice represent the same letter of the true alphabet, with the 
sole exceptions of HG in angles A and B which stand for A, and HG 
in angles C and D, representing U. In A, for instance, KI equals 
@; but in B that letter is represented by the combination KG ; in C 
by MQ;; and lastly in D by DQ. These different ways of expressing 
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@ do not take into consideration the four repetitions of that letter 
occurring once in each part of the key. When C wishes to write 
out his communication he prefixes each bit as it is drawn from 
one or other of these keys by the initial letter denoting the par- 
ticular key in use at the moment. An example will show what is 
meant by this explanation. A.KNKHMLPGOID.PHLGB.QGOI 
QNLHOLC.GPNGNO stands for “Sell all my shares.” The 


CS METHOD. 


Ovozezrnene 
—- CO Ao 


— © Sf —- aA de rma B® 
Q Baza 
“OO 3Smermeere = oO FW 8S oOo kK vw 


ben | 


z 
g 
P 
K 
d 
n 
v 
c 


t 
u 


me Ares A2ZOoweo 
cndado— NK FR 


letter followed by a stop is, as explained above, merely a code letter, 
to show from which part of the key the subsequent portion of cipher 
is derived. This playing in and out with four different arrangements 
of the alphabet is too confusing for those not in the secret, and the 
task of solving the mystery straightway becomes impossible. The 
capital, or false letters, on two sides of each alphabet are so arranged 
as never to clash: no letter is repeated—no SS or KK; and the 
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horizontal and vertical lines in each part of the key are arranged in 
a way that permits only one M to meet the lines commencing 
N, O, P, Q respectively, whilst the other M meets the lines beginning 
G, H, I, K, L. IfC has the time and energy to spare he can still 
further baffle curiosity by something after this manner: A.OIC.OIA. 
OIB.NID.OHA.KHC.PKB.KIC.OMB.MKC.ILB.KH. The solu- 
tion of the foregoing sentence shall be left to the reader to decipher 
from the explanatory key given above. 

D’s arrangement of his alphabet is somewhat different to the 
previous examples. His true alphabet is arranged in a square, thus: 


3 
2 


I 


In this cipher the vowels are bunched together in the middle. 
When D wishes to write, he puts down the pairs of numbers corre- 
sponding with the lines which the true letter unites. Z is the only 
exception, being written exactly as it stands. ‘The reason for this is 
manifest after a cursory inspection of the numbers; to give Z a 
number would necessitate the use of 10, all the figures up to that 
number being employed. As a specimen of how to use the above 
table, suffice it to say that 673694 stands for “yes.” By this the 
reader will easily see how it is worked. 

The diagonal scale, in which nearly every letter can be written 
several different ways, next claims attention ; but as this scale can- 
not be made to apply equally to every letter it may perhaps be con- 
sidered to possess drawbacks. Especially is this the case when the 
scale is drawn up with A fora commencement. A being a letter in 
frequent demand, the constant combination of AZ or ZA attracts 
attention. The diagonal scale given here is one of seven places 
only, but it can, of course, be extended to any number desired. The 
method of using it is simple in the extreme. If AZ represents A, 
then it can readily be comprehended how DX equals F, or CT 
stands for I. The letters A and Z can only be represented by one 
combination apiece ; B and Y have two methods of being written ; 
C and X possess three ; and so on, until the bulk of the letters, 
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starting with G and ending with T can be expressed in no less than 


seven different combinations apiece. 
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Therefore, altogether the true 


alphabet can be written in one hundred and forty combinations ! 


Q 


Z 
Y 
x 
w 
Vv 
U 
t 
S 
R 
Q 
P 
O 
N 
M 
L 
K 
1. 
I 
H 


Scale cipher. 


ABCDEFG 
abcdefg 
bedefgh 
cdef ghi 
defghij 
efghijk 
fghijkl 
ghijklm 
hijklmn 
i.jk lmno 
jk lmnop 
kimnopq 
Imnopqr 
mnopqrs 
nopqrst 
opqrstu 
pqrstuv 
qrstuvw 
rstuvwx 


Stuvwxy 


tuvwxyz 


And if this is the case it may be readily in- 
ferred that the secret of the communication is 
not likely to become anyone else’s property with- 
out a prolonged and severe tussle. 

Leaving these methods to one side, as being 
perhaps a trifle cumbersome, and also necessi- 
tating the possession of a written key to guide 
the would-be interpreter, how should the average 
individual proceed in forming a cipher for him- 
self? A cipher involving the minimum of 
trouble to the correspondents, and yet one 
exceedingly difficult to discover? To this query 
there is but one answer. Select a set of figures, 
the date of some particular year, the distance 
traversed by the bicycle during a certain time, 
or any other number likely to be remembered 
without difficulty. Then write down the sentence 
as it originally stood, under it writing again and 


again the set of figures selected—keeping these last always in the 
same order. Finally, subtract their values from the letters above, and 
the result will be a cipher almost impossible to solve without know- 
ledge of the correct figures. For the letters stand in no relation to 
one another: their transformation depends on the figure written 
underneath : 


solve. 
10661 


Impossible 


to 
1066106 61-0 6 6 





Hmjirscvke ni rofpd. 


The figures here chosen are bad ones. The o is excellent, not only 
as a distinct saving of brain-labour but also as a means of getting 
over the ground faster; but 66 is a mistake, especially as double 
figures have a nasty knack of coming together (shown here) over a 
word of two letters only. 

In conclusion, a hint will not be out of place here to those who 
correspond by this last system, Let the writer always be the one to 
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subtract the values, leaving the comparatively easy task of addition 
to the recipient. To go forwards is, in this case curiously enough, 
easier than to go back—a phenomenal experience in this poor 
old world ; and it is only by arranging matters on a basis of this 
sort whereby both correspondents enjoy an equal chance of the 
easy work that peace is likely to be permanently preserved. 
L, M, N, O comes trippingly to the tongue: but O, N, M, L is 
quite another matter ; therefore, as fair play is a jewel, let it always 
be “turn and turn about.” 
G. E. MOYSEY. 
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A WEEK IN THE WEST COUNTRY. 


O those who shun the ubiquitous tripper, and who are strangers 

to the “ West Country,” the writer, though neither antiquarian 

nor archzological, ventures to say, like the Belle of New York, 
“Follow me !” 

Leaving the main L. & S.-W.R. at Templecombe Junction, a 
brief journey brings one to what was once the “Island of Avilion,” 
but which in the present day is drained and an island no longer, 
though still 


Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard-lawns, 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea. 


Alighting at Glastonbury, the mind is impressed by the antiquity 
of its buildings and the traditions of the past. The George Hotel 
looks as if it were still a hospice for pilgrims, the front of the house 
being most curiously decorated. Not less interesting is the sixteenth- 
century building known as “ The Tribunal.” 

But it is within the precincts of the ruined abbey that one fully 
realises the calm religious atmosphere of the place. The legend of 
its foundation by Joseph of Arimathea may not be trustworthy, but 
of the great antiquity of the church there is ample proof, while its 
beauty appeals to all. 

Before leaving Glastonbury, we must not forget to look at the 
Tor of St. Michael, on the summit of which stands the tower of a 
once splendid church. This Tor dominates the landscape, and is a 
landmark to mariners on the Bristol Channel. 

A short railway journey brings us to the city of Wells. It is im- 
possible within the limits of this paper to even indicate one quarter 
of the interesting “sights” of Wells. The whole place is full of 
memorials of past ages ; but the city is modern in its cleanliness, 
and is evidently well cared for. One of the most picturesque spots 
is the Bishop’s Palace, with its lovely gardens surrounded by a moat 
(spanned by a drawbridge), in which aquatic birds are abundant and 
well cared for. Norare the surroundings of the city less interesting. 
A walk of a couple of miles takes one to Wookey Hole, where, 
armed with candles, we followed the guide through a gloomy cavern 
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full of stalactite formations revealed to view every few minutes by 
the flare of benzoline splashed on the rocks. Bones of numerous 
wild animals were discovered in this cave, the history of which 
takes us back to prehistoric times. The village close by enjoys 
prosperity, thanks to the hand-made paper factory ; and one sees, 
what is too rare in England, a rural population living in comfort 
on good wages, earned, not in a smoky, dirty town, but close to their 
own cottages. 

A visit to Cheddar is an expedition no visitor to Somerset should 
miss, the railway making it easy and cheap ; but we preferred to drive, 
going by a road which led across some of the wildest and steepest 
bits of the Mendip Hills, the distance being about eleven miles. It 
chanced to be the date of Priddy Fair (held in August each year) 
when we drove through this remote Mendip village, and so had the 
good luck to see one of the most ancient fairs in the kingdom, and 
one which, as testified by the hundreds of vehicles “ put up ” in every 
available spot, is still popular. 

The customs of this fair, we were assured, differ little, if at all, 
from those practised in the days of the monks. A goose, so our 
driver told us, once hatched her eggs in Priddy Church, which 
was not available for services for some time after! But that, of 
course, is an ancient tradition, and reflects not at all on the 
present generation. 

The steep road from Mendip down into Cheddar takes one 
through scenery hard to equal, and the magnificent cliffs towering 
sheer up from the road for at least five hundred feet look as if they 
only awaited a storm to fall and crush any poor mortals beneath. 
The competition between the rival caves is rather distracting, and 
for the first time during our stay in the West we were conscious of the 
excursionist, though scarcely of the “tripper,” element. The old 
cave, discovered by Cox some fifty years ago, is lit by gas, and 
though this takes off some of the sombre solemnity of the scene, it 
also enables visitors to clearly see one of the most marvellous of 
Nature’s wonders. The quaint shapes of the stalactite and 
stalagmite formations are not less wonderful than their varied 
colouring. 

The cave more recently discovered, and lit by electricity, is no 
doubt equally marvellous. No photographs and no word-painting 
can possibly reproduce the wonders of these Cheddar caves, but 
readers of the “Two Men o’ Mendip” will recognise the vivid 
description of a cave in that somewhat weird story of Mendip life. 

A shorter drive, no longer over the heights of ‘Mendip, but 
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through rustic lanes and villages framed in orchards laden with ruddy 
and golden fruit, brought us back to Wells. 

Nor must we forget the Guildhall and the ancient and most 
picturesque Vicars’ Close, now occupied by the Theological College 
students. 

Another pretty excursion is to Shepton Mallet with its quaint 
market-place and curious market cross. Turning our backs at last 
on Wells, we started for a drive of some twelve miles over the 
Mendips to our next destination, and a most interesting and lovely 
drive it proved. Croscombe, through which we passed, is surrounded 
by lofty hills, and has a church of which the parish should be proud. 
The tower is a fine one, but the whole of the interior of the church 
is a superb specimen of Jacobean oak-carving, the screen being 
perfect. But the church is (or was) kept locked, and the churchyard 
also. 

A long, steep climb takes one to the summit of Mendip, where 
the scenery becomes “ stern and wild,” and even on a fine summer’s 
day one can readily imagine the misery of a mid-winter drive over 
these wind-swept hills in cold and rain. The hollow rumble of the 
carriage wheels reminds us that caverns are beneath our feet, while 
our vision is enchanted by the magnificent panorama on every side, 
till on the distant horizon we catch the gleam of the Bristol Channel. 
To add to one’s physical enjoyment the air of Mendip is strong and 
bracing, like that of Dartmoor or Malvern, and is the best of Nature’s 
tonics. 

After descending the long hill we halt for a rest at Chewton 
Mendip, where at the Priory the late Lord Carlingford lived in hap- 
piness with his charming wife, Frances Countess Waldegrave, and 
after her death lived on, sad and solitary, till he too passed away and 
was laid by her side in that peaceful God’s acre. 

Somerset churches are famed for their towers, but that of 
Chewton Mendip is unusually lofty. An ancient stone cross stands 
in the churchyard and adds to its beauty and solemnity. One grave, 
not marked by any headstone, was, we noticed, brightened by living 
flowers planted in the turf, in which was fixed a little card bearing 
these simple but expressive words ; “ I thank people to let all these 
flowers to remaine as I put them as its only for Dear Mother.” 

From Chewton Mendip to East Harptree the road winds through 
leafy hedges, but at the latter place we are once more on the verge 
of Mendip. ‘“Harptree Court,” Mr. Kettlewell’s charming place, 
was once part of the Waldegrave property, but has been improved 
in many ways. 
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“The Combe,” which forty years ago was a romantic valley, 
with the scanty traces of a ruined castle on one bank, now seems 
little more than a young and crowded plantation, while the writer, 
who knew the place as a child, sought in vain for some of the 
ancient landmarks. Memory, however, easily bridges over a long 
vista of years, and recalls the time when the sigh of the wind 
among the trees and the song of happy birds first awakened the love 
of Nature and made the Combe a fairyland of romance. But 
enough of retrospect. The sun still shines, and Nature has lost 
none of her charm and little of her mystery; and so we resume 
our drive through this pleasant land. West Harptree has an un- 
developed cave, and is not yet famous. Woodland beauties now 
replace the wilder aspects of Mendip; and so on to Blagdon (often 
mentioned in Mr. Raymond’s book, ‘Two Men o’ Mendip”). Be- 
fore entering the village, however, we made a pilgrimage up a pre- 
cipitous and long ascent, till once more we were on the level summit 
of Mendip, and visited the Somersetshire “ Nordrach,” where the 
open-air cure of consumption is carried on under similar treatment 
to that employed at Nordrach in the Black Forest. 

Blagdon is a pretty village, and owes not a little to the owner of 
Coombe Lodge and its lovely woods. After a glance at the fine 
church and a night’s rest in a seventeenth-century farmhouse, we 
once more rejoin the railway at Yatton, and so to Bristol and Bath, 
and across the Wiltshire downs to a southern seaport and home. 


FRANCIS H. CANDY. 
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ARIADNE. 


—— and the light is dying 
Over the sea ; 
Inland, some soft breeze is sighing, 
River birds “ good-night ” are crying, 
Ariadne, sleepless lying, 
Weeping for thee. 


Oh ! to the breeze thy sails are spread, 
Life and renown before thee ; 

Man can rejoice tho’ love be dead, 

As fair a queen may reign instead, 
Bow down to and adore thee ! 

What if Aer pillow fringe be bright 
Where bitter tear-drop glistens : 

What if the wild wind wail at night 
Desolate as she listens ? 


Thou, ¢hou art free! The close of day, 
To the sweet freshness breathing, 
Woos thee with gold in ling’ring ray 
Shining on yonder white-waved way ; 
Think not what thou art leaving ! 
Only a heart to sigh alone, 
Only a watch of sorrow, 
Only a sob when night is done 
Because there dawns a morrow. 


Ev’ning, gleaming mid the shadows, 

Hesper’s pale gold ; 
Shepherds leading o’er the meadows 

Flocks to the fold ; 





Ariadne. 


Parent wings the young ones cover 
Safely in nest ; 
Loving mothers linger over 
Children at rest. 
Only the unlov’d, forsaken, 
Those who mourn their desolation 
Unwatch’d, unblest. 


If shared, the most unkindest grief 
May know some light on waking, 
And heart to heart can find relief 
Tho’ both those hearts be breaking ! 
But, tho’ thro’ marble pillar’d halls 
The crystal fountain rippling falls, 
Her list’ning ear hears only 
The wave-wash on the island shore, 
The hollow echo “ Evermore 
Alone!” For ever lonely. 


Oh ! that dire morn when, from her couch 


She sprang to part with trembling touch 
The silken canopy ! 

And saw the glinting day-break shine 

On those unfurl’d white sails of thine 
Across the rosy sea. 


Since then high noon has bade thy hear 
In strength of freedom beat ; 
’Tis woman’s lot to learn to part 
And glory is ¢Ay meet ! 
So be, when all thy course is run, 
Draws nigh the setting of the sun, 
A chill at close of day; 
Then in thy ear no victor’s cry 
But one unwish’d, unbreath’d “ good-bye, 
For, in that twilight grey, 
The echo of applause long fled 
Resounds not on the ear, 
But phantom wails of words unsaid, 
Our unborn whispers to the dead, 
The voices which are near. 
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Yet who would think of dying now, 
In freedom on the waves ? 

The sea-bird swiftly flying low 
His wing a moment laves 

On crested billow—then afar 
He spreads his pinions wide. 

What if a circling of night’s star 
Thou vigil’d at her side ? 

Thine is the world, and thine to-day 
The distant shores and seas ! 

A breaking heart is far away 
And onward wafts the breeze ! 


Ariadne, there is peace ; 
All have to die— 
Swift for some life’s sorrows cease 
Quietly to lie 
(As the many lie) in sleeping, 
In the mystic shadow’s keeping 
Ever to be. 
Courage! There a multitude 
Wait. Death is not solitude, 
Ariadne ! 
E. M, RUTHERFORD. 





THE CHAUCER GARDEN. 


HAUCER died in 1400, therefore it is just five hundred 
years since he was laid to rest. And during the next few 
months much will be written concerning the poet himself, and of 
his many-sided contributions to our national literature. In this 
short sketch we wish to glean a few of the facts which Chaucer 
reveals regarding the medizeval garden. 

The Englishman has always been a lover of his garden. It is 
an instinct which he shares in common with the love for the 
homestead. “God Almighty,” says Bacon, “planted a garden, 
and indeed it is the purest of human pleasures.” With the English- 
man, we have unmistakable evidence to prove that it is no mere 
modern liking. As he is in this respect to-day, so he was in 
the days of the Plantagenets. And when we consider the dark 
and confined character of the dwellings of our forefathers in the 
Middle Ages, it is not surprising that they should have taken a 
delight in flowers, and in those gentle recreations which brought 
them into the open air, after the storms and gloom of winter. 
Castles and country mansions had always their gardens and 
pleasure grounds. In the “Merchant’s Tale” our poet tells us 
that among other honest things the knight January 


Had a garden walled all with stone, 
So fair a garden wot I nowhere none. 


It is implied that the garden was extensive. 


This noble knight, this January the old, 

Such deynté hath in it to walk and play, 
That he would no wight suffer beare the keye 
Save he himself. 


Gardens were usually at that period square enclosures, with 
walls of stone or brick, or else bounded by thick hedges. In the 
“Romaunt of the Rose” we have the following description : 

I saw a garden right anon, 
Full long and broad everidele, 


Enclosed was and walléd wele 
With high walls embatailéd. 
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At intervals in this garden were seats or benches covered with 
turf, where one might rest. Then there was generally an arbour, 
overshadowed with trees or climbing creepers. Such a retreat we 
have pictured for us in the “ Flower and the Leaf,” closed in with 
honeysuckle and eglantine. Chaucer, in his “ Knight’s Tale,” in- 
troduces the fair maid Emily walking in her garden on May 
morning : 

And in her garden at the sun upriste, 
She walketh up and down, and as her liste, 
She gathereth floures partie white and redde. 


The present day garden may be said to have laid the whole 
world under tribute, for there is scarcely a corner of the known 
globe whose flora is not represented there. Rare exotics from the 
Tropics, and gorgeous and fantastic blooms from the Orient—a 
striking contrast to the English garden of five centuries ago. Its 
beauties were simplicity itself. With America still undiscovered, 
and the southern seas yet untracked by even the most daring navi- 
gators, our forefathers had few flowers to cultivate except such as 
grew wild in Europe. A handful from the Levant and Asia Minor 
and a few examples from northern Africa completed the list. 

They had the lily and the rose. Chaucer likens the maid Emily 
to the lily : 


fairer was to seene, 
Than is the lilie on her stalke greene. 


Here the reference is to the Annunciation or Madonna lily 
Fourteenth-century England knew nothing of a host of lilies culti- 
vated by present florists, but this peerless bloom was quite a familiar 
one, consecrated, as it was, to devout uses in the medieval Church. 
Nothing can exceed its chaste beauties, and no more fitting flower 
could have been dedicated to the Virgin. Standing erect, with its 
green stem crowned by a cluster of bells of pearly whiteness, 
it is the very symbol of chastity and purity. To this day it is 
known as Our Lady’s lily, and carried in processions on feast days. 
In Chaucer’s time it was the same, and his Prioress in her Tale 
exclaims: “O Lord our Lord—in laud of Thee, and of the 
white lily flower which that Thee bore, and is a maid alway.” 
Again Chaucer tells us that Emily 


was fair as was the rose. 
Both roses as well as lilies were great favourites in the Middle 


Ages. They figure together in the accounts of the Royal Garden at 
Westminster in 1276. The annual rendering of a rose was one of 
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the well recognised forms of quit rent in the olden times. They 
were also the commonest of all flowers for weaving into wreaths 
and garlands. 

Also on his heead was sette 

Of roses redde a chapelette.' 
The rose is the one flower concerning which public opinion has 
never wavered. Its popularity dates far back to the Roman 
occupation. Chaucer wrote, “I love wel sweete roses redde,” and 
although at one time Englishmen were divided as to the colour they 
preferred, it was only a question of badge of either Lancaster or 
York. 

While many still love the old-fashioned roses which graced and 
adorned the gardens of our forefathers, modern rivals have sprung 
up which have largely tended to replace them. The Rose Gallica, 
the Provence varieties, and the damask rose are the oldest, from 
which many have been derived; while the teas, monthly, and 
several other kinds have sprung up from a rose introduced about a 
hundred years ago. All the showy hybrid perpetuals have been 
evolved during the last fifty years. 

In the fourteenth century they had both the single and the double 
varieties. The poet preferred the double, because they were the 
more lasting. A gentle lover of everything beautiful, the subtle 
influence of the flowers appealed to him with that suggestiveness of 
association which is always the possession of the man whose heart 
is responsive to the inner soul of Nature. And Chaucer was a true 
nature poet. 

If the garden was then a thing of simple proportions, such flora 
as it did possess grew in great abundance. In the “Romaunt of 
the Rose” we have this picture : 

There sprang the violet all newe 

And fresh pervinke riche of hue, 

And flowers yellow, white, and redde, 

Such plenty grew there never in mede. 
It comes somewhat as a shock to our modern sentiment to learn 
that the violet was grown by our ancestors, not only because of its 
fragrance, but was also cultivated as salad herb. Flowers of violets 
were eaten raw with onion and lettuce. If, however, treated in this 
way, it was not alone; for hawthorn, primroses, and even roses 
shared the same treatment. 

The pervinke—that is, the periwinkle—was a general favourite 
with our forefathers. Another name given to it was “ Joy of the 
Ground,” which serves to emphasise this fact. For the title was very 

' Romaunt of the Rose. 
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appropriate. The trailing leaves and lilac flowers were well adapted 
to brighten the ground in shady corners of the garden. 

Yellow flowers, this would include the marigold. ‘“ Jealousy ” is 
described by the poet as being decked with these : 


Jealousie that werede of yellowe guldes a garland. 


Gulds was a common name for the marigold with the older 
poets. Then there would be the primrose. Many pretty plants found 
in the fields wild were unquestionably also grown in a domesti- 
cated state, mingling with foreign representatives. To these belongs 
the primrose. Chaucer calls it the “‘ primerole ”—that is the form in 
which the name first came to us from the Italian, primaverola. 
Our poet likens one of his young female characters to the “ prime- 
role.” But in those early unbotanical days names were somewhat 
loosely bestowed, and originally several spring flowers shared the 
honour of that title. It was in the Elizabethan era that the name 
“primrose” became definitely restricted to the flower that still 
bears it. 

A similar want of definiteness of terminology attached to the 
woodbine or honeysuckle. When, therefore, Chaucer refers to the 
woodbine, it is not always clear whether or not he meant the honey- 
suckle, as the name was long indiscriminately applied to any creeper. 


And as aboute a tree with manie a twiste, 
By trent and writh the sweet woodbine. 


In this case, however, the appellation “sweet” would seem to 
fix the identity. By the writer of the ‘“ Flower and the Leaf,” the 
woodbine is given as the emblem of constancy in love : 


And these that weare chapelettes on their hede, 
Of fresh woodbine, be such as never were, 

To love untrue in worde, thought ne dede, 

But aye steadfast. 


This poem, however, despite of its beauties, is now from internal 
evidence no longer supposed to have been written by the author of 
the “Canterbury Tales.” 

Chaucer had the true poet’s eye for the wild flowers of the field 
as well as for those under cultivation. The wild dog rose had its 
beauties for him, as well as the garden bloom. He employs it as a 
symbol of purity in the passage : 

He was chaste 


As is the bramble flower, 
That beareth the red hepe 
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Bramble in those days was a term applied to all plants with thorns, 
but the “red hepe” or hip is a reference not to be mistaken. 
Again he notices the broom, the p/anta genista, well known during 
the Middle Ages as the badge of the Plantagenets. 


Amid the broom he basked in the sunne. 


And the hawthorn, to which he likens Emily : 


The fresh hawthorn, 
In white motley that so sweete doth smell. 


As for the daisy, Chaucer may be called its laureate. The whole 
of the prologue to the “ Legend of Good Women” is a song in its 


praise. 
The empress and flower of flowers all. 


Not satisfied with watching the daisies all day long, Chaucer 
prepares to sleep in a little arbour and see his favourites open their 
eyes in the freshness of the next dewy dawn. He falls asleep and 
dreams that the deity of Love comes walking to him across the 
meadow, leading by the hand a queen whois attired for all the world 
like a “daisy.” He is shown that this is the good Alcestis, who was 
turned into one, and bids him write her story among his legends of 
good women. But Chaucer is full of the praise of the chaste 
“ marguerites.” 

Among the yellow flowers of the fourteenth century must be 
numbered the common flag. This and the purple iris were by old 
writers spoken of indiscriminately as lilies ; just as they sometimes 
meant by the “ Flower de Luce” the iris, at others some sort of lily. 
Chaucer seems rather to be speaking of some species of lily when 
he tells us of a certain lady that 


Her nekke was white as is the flower de lys. 


The red blooms would include the carnation, introduced probably 
by the Normans, and at once taking a high place in the English 
garden, the title to which has never been challenged. It was 
commonly reckoned among the gilliflowers, a generic term of wide 
application, covering the pink, the sweet-william, and many others. 
Alexander Necham, who lived in the thirteenth century, numbers the 
poppy among the flowers which should be found in a “noble 
garden.” The geranium of the Middle Ages was the crane’s bill or 
small herb Robert. 

Our ancestors had an affection for sweet smelling plants, such as 
lavender, rosemary, andthyme. Even kitchen herbs, such as fennel 
and mint, were not despised. The unknown Chaucerian translator of 
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the “ Romaunt of the Rose” gives both a place in the “ fair garden ” 
he describes. Evidently in those early days they were not left to 
waste their strong scents in some out of the way corner. But fennel 
has now been stripped of its honours and its dignity. It is no 
longer placed in the garden close for its fragrance, nor does anyone 
now believe in its virtue for healing blindness. Among the old 
allegorical meanings of flowers—rosemary for remembrance and rue 
for sorrow—fennel seems to have signified flattery or double- 
mindedness. 

Many of the humble plants prized by our forefathers may appear 
but poor “lilies” to us, with all our wealth of gorgeous blooms 
to-day. And yet, arrayed with their native charms, blue, white, 
yellow, and red, they served to gladden and make bright with colour 
the homesteads of Englishmen five centuries ago. In addition to 
those already named, we may add the foxglove, mallow, corncockle, 
St. John’s wort, campion, and similar flowers indigenous to our 
island. If we include further a few others, the tall hollyhock, the 
monkshood, the pink, and the columbine, 


Come forth with thine eyen Columbine, 


together with sweet smelling herbs such as those to which we have 
just referred, we then may fairly picture to ourselves what manner of 
garden Chaucer had in view in his “ Knight’s Tale.” It was to such 
a nook he himself loved to retire with his books, when his day’s 
labours in busy London city were done. 

W. H. THOMPSON. 





THE UNION OF POLAND AND 
LITHUANIA. 


IVIDED amongst her spoilers, her ancient faith persecuted, 

her tongue proscribed, Poland, of all the countries of Europe, 

has drained the cup of bitterness to the dregs. Her children still 

sing “ Polska nie zgincla,” but although she may struggle and moan 

in her sleep, it is the sleep from which there is no awakening. Once 

she was rich and great ; to-day the story of her prosperity seems as 
mythical as the fables of the Age of Gold. 

The causes of her fall were various. Much is due to the national 
character, which is not unlike that of the Irish—brave, impetuous, 
capable of suffering infinitely in the cause of freedom, but incapable 
of sustained effort, or of keeping faith and counsel. Much is also 
due to her system of government, by which all the great nobles were 
as petty kings, continually at strife with one another, and owning no 
more than a nominal obedience to the monarch of their election. 
If we seek for outside causes, we must place among the foremost a 
crime committed by the whole nation at the close of the fourteenth 
century, whereby Poland gained a new race of kings and a consider- 
able accession of territory, while she laid the foundations of her 
own ruin. 

In the year 1370died Casimir, King of Poland. Asthe last monarch 
descended in the direct line from the legendary Piast, whose election 
to the throne had been decided by a miracle, the Poles regarded 
him with tenderness, and in some respects his title of “the Great” 
was not undeserved. But if he were an able ruler, his cruelty and 
profligacy surpassed all bounds, and his slight regard for the marriage 
tie eventually reduced the kingdom to the anarchy from which he 
had rescued it. His first wife, the daughter of the pagan chief of 
the Lithuanians, left no male children ; another lady died of fright 
at the thought of being compelled to marry him ; and the wife whom 
he finally selected was left in solitude while he contracted bigamous 
unions with two other ladies. One of these, Hedwig of Sagan, was, 
like himself, of Piast blood, and so lax were the Polish notions with 
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regard to marriage that her son might possibly have been accepted 
as the heir. However, her only children were two daughters, and 
thus Casimir’s successor should have been one of his grandsons, the 
descendants of his first marriage. But the king was prematurely 
worn out, and completely under the dominion of his sister 
Elizabeth, the widow of Charles Robert of Anjou, King of Hungary. 
An ambitious woman, with all her brother’s unscrupulousness and 
much of his ability, she had determined that her son Louis should 
unite Hungary and Poland, and so well did she lay her plans that on 
Casimir’s death Louis seized upon the throne, and upon most of his 
uncle’s personal property, almost without opposition. 

In spite of all his intrigues to obtain the Polish crown, Louis 
seems to have valued it little. He is said to have declined living in 
the country on the ground that there were too many kings there 
already, and he left the government of it in the hands of his mother. 
But she, although nearing eighty years of age,' “indulged in dances, 
games, and music,” to the general scandal, and her regency ended in 
an insurrection and the massacre of some of the Hungarians whom 
she had brought with her. Three years later she died, and was 
shortly followed to the grave, in 1382, by her son. 

Louis’s only children were daughters, and as he had no hope of 
male issue, he did his best to secure their future by marrying them 
to members of some powerful family. After various schemes had 
been proposed, the elder, Mary, became the wife of Sigismund, son 
of the Emperor Charles of Luxemburg (Carlyle’s “ Sigismund super 
Grammaticam”). The younger, Hedwig, was given to William of 
Austria, son of the Duke Leopold, who was afterwards killed at 
Sempach. 

The retribution which Louis had earned by his treatment of his 
uncle’s family fell swiftly on his wife and daughters. His premature 
death left his affairs in great confusion ; he had intended Mary to 
succeed him in Poland, the fate of Hungary being undecided. The 
Hungarians, however, had no idea of being put off with the younger 
sister, and they crowned Mary immediately after her father’s funeral, 
acclaiming her—as their descendants hailed another fatherless queen 
—‘* Maria, Rex Hungarize.” Elizabeth of Bosnia, Louis’s widow, 
constituted herself regent for her daughter. 

The Poles had known too much of the sweets of independence 
during the twelve years of Louis’s reign to submit any longer to a 


1 There is a tradition that the old-fashioned cosmetic ‘‘ Eau de la Reine de 
Hongrie ” was a prescription given to this queen by the devil to make her beauti- 
ful for ever. 
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union with Hungary in which they bore the inferior part. The pro- 
spect of coming under the dominion of the great German house of 
Luxemburg in the person of Mary’s husband Sigismund was dis- 
tasteful to their pride ; and they earnestly desired a resident sovereign 
of their own, under whom they might still be as free to follow their 
own devices as in the days of Louis. There were many candidates 
for the throne, but the nobles decided upon electing Louis’s younger 
daughter, Hedwig, on condition that she should marry a husband 
of their choosing. The Queen Regent, sorely pressed on all sides, 
and doubtful of her power to retain even the crown of Hungary for 
her elder daughter, yielded a reluctant consent, after temporising and 
delaying until the Poles threatened to select one of the rival claim- 
ants. It was better to divide the kingdoms between the children of 
Louis than to let them pass to other rulers. Hedwig, a child of 
thirteen, was sent to do what she could with a people who had 
successfully defied the sway of father, mother, and grandmother. 
Hedwig had been the darling of her father, whose fondness for 
letters and art was worthy of the descendant of Robert of Naples. 
After her marriage at the age of six to William of Austria, she had 
been entrusted to the care of his uncle, the pious and learned Duke 
Albert, whose castle of Laxendorf had been her home until her 
father’s death. The change from the refinement and culture of Ofen 
and Laxendorf to the semi-barbarity of Cracow must have been 
terrible to the lonely girl ; and still more terrible must have been the 
rumour that, in spite of her marriage to a husband whom she loved, 
she was to be given to Ziemovit, Duke of Masovia, or some other 
pretender to the Polish throne. But whatever she may have suffered, 
she set herself to win the hearts of her new subjects, and from the 
hour of her entry into the capital all were unanimous in her praise. 
Her loveliness, even at that early age, is said to have been something 
marvellous ; and “she was learned, accomplished, and awe-striking, 
not only from her royal birth, but also from her lofty womanly 
dignity.” Cromer tells us how the ardent desire of the Poles for a 
king was overcome by the sweetness and affability of Hedwig, and 
enumerates her virtues, which in his opinion were greatly enhanced 
by her beauty. “Conquered by charity and affection”—so says 
Bishop Dlugoss—immediately upon her arrival, the Poles crowned 
her their queen, “‘ bestowing upon her full power of administering 
the kingdom of Poland, until a husband should be prepared for her.” 
The husband was not long in presenting himself. On the borders 
of Poland lay Lithuania—a dreary expanse of forests and swamps on 
which the sun shone for only two months in the year, inhabited by 
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a barbarian race clothed in the skins of animals, and worshipping 
innumerable gods who were propitiated with sacrifices of the captives 
taken in war. At irregular intervals their Christian neighbours 
attempted conversion by the usual means—fire and sword—and led 
a crusade into Lithuania. Chaucer’s Knight had warred in 
“ Lettowe” in his time. Of late some of the more civilised among 
the Lithuanians had shown a disposition to accept the Greek ritual, 
which in the eyes of orthodox Poles was little better than their 
libations of milk and honey to Perkunos, the Thunderer, and Znicz, 
the god of Health. Great was the rejoicing among the lords spiritual 
and temporal of Poland when Jagiello, who called himself Grand 
Duke of Lithuania, came forward as Hedwig’s suitor. Not only 
would Poland increase her dominions, but she would enjoy a triumph 
for her faith, since Jagiello and all his subjects must embrace Latin 
Christianity. 

Against this arrangement Hedwig protested with all her strength. 
Since she had not chosen, as was within her rights, to repudiate her 
marriage on reaching the legal age of consent (then fixed at twelve) 
she was William’s wife in the sight of God and man, and she 
would never take another husband. The Austrian dukes, who had 
been curiously supine during the interval of confusion that followed 
Louis’s death, were now stirred to a sense that their prize was slipping 
from their hands. They were supported by Wladislas, Duke of 
Oppeln, once an aspirant to the throne, but now Hedwig’s sworn 
servant and champion. While they exchanged pledges with the 
Queen Regent of Hungary, the Prime Minister, and the Archbishop 
of Gran, Hedwig alone had the courage to act. She sent Gnievocz 
of Dalewice, Under-Chamberlain of Cracow, to bid William come 
to her at the royal castle—the Zamek—that overlooks Cracow from 
the summit of a hill. 

When William obeyed her summons and arrived in Cracow with 
a princely retinue, the castellan, having the fear of the Poles before 
his eyes, refused to admit him to the Zamek, and he and his followers 
were obliged to finda lodging in the town. But if the castellan were 
strong enough to keep the Queen’s husband out, he was not strong 
enough to keep the Queen in. There was a Franciscan monastery 
in Cracow whose inhabitants had not forgotten human feeling. By 
the help of Gnievocz of Dalewice, husband and wife met every night, 
bringing their trains of attendants, and holding dances and banquets 
in the refectory, while the good brothers winked at the breach of 
their founder’s rules. 

Had William been a little older and much more tactful he might 
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have saved the situation. Jagiello was very deliberate in his move- 
ments, and the man who is on the scene of action always possesses 
a certain advantage. If William had used his opportunities, it is . 
possible that the Grand Duke would have reached Lithuania only to 
find him safely established as King-consort. But the Austrian 
Prince was a boy of sixteen, with all the Hapsburg haughtiness, blent 
with that curious strain of weakness which has often marred the 
character of his race. He was one of the detested Germans ; he 
could not increase Poland’s dominions to any great extent ; and he 
had not the power of conciliating prejudices. It was soon clear that 
he had no chance of being accepted by the Poles, and Jagiello was 
drawing nearer to Cracow every day. One last chance remained. 
Although William and Hedwig had been married in their infancy 
with every rite and ceremony, they had not lived together as man 
and wife after their childhood. William was now introduced secretly 
into the castle, perhaps by one of those passages which are said to 
link the cathedral with the Zamek, and concealed in Hedwig’s 
apartments. 

It is impossible to determine what followed. The Polish his- 
torians, anxious to put the matter in the best light, say that William 
had barely entered Hedwig’s presence when he was surprised and 
seized by a party of hostile nobles, and expelled from the city. But 
the Austrian writers—and they are more likely to tell the truth—have 
another story. According to them Hedwig and William were 
together for a fortnight ere they were betrayed (possibly by Gnievocz 
of Dalewice, who seems to have been an unspeakable scoundrel). 
Some of the attendants gave the alarm in time for the Queen to let 
her husband out of the window by a rope ladder. When the nobles 
burst into the room she faced them with dauntless courage, and 
asserted her right to be with her husband. Hearing orders given to 
bar the doors, and hold her a prisoner in her own castle, she seized 
an axe, and attempted with all the strength of a girl of fourteen to 
batter down the gates that shut her from the city and from William. 
The Treasurer, Dmitri Gorajski, seized her and dragged her back into 
the castle, wresting the axe from her when in the madness of helpless 
womanhood she attempted to use it against herself. 

For some days nothing more was seen or heard of her. William, 
whose followers were too few to attempt resistance, departed from 
the city, shaking the dust from off his feet, and leaving all his money, 
jewels, and wedding clothes in the hands of Gnievocz of Dalewice, 
who kept them for his own uses. He is said to have lurked in 
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various hiding-places in the neighbourhood of Cracow before re- 
turning to Vienna ; but he can hardly have seen his wife again. 

Then it was reported that the Queen had listened to the repre- 
sentations of her chief prelates, and had consented to regard her 
marriage as invalid, on account of her youth at the time of its cele- 
bration. ‘“ When they had softened her womanly soul with manifold 
persuasions and prayers,” says Cromer,' she consented to take 
Jagiello for her husband. It is easy to guess the arguments which 
would be used on this occasion—the tranquillity of the kingdom, the 
strengthening of its borders, the conversion of an entire people. If 
the Queen pleaded, as she probably did, to be allowed to abdicate 
rather than commit this horrible sin, they would have pointed out 
that such a step would again plunge the kingdom into civil war, by 
contests for the succession, not only at that time, but in after years, 
when her children might claim the throne. The whole weight of 
ecclesiastical influence was brought to bear on the solitary girl, whose 
mother and sister, grappling in the deadly struggle with the usurper 
Charles of Duras, could do nothing for her, and whose German 
connections were cruelly inert. If this was not enough, it is said 
that messengers between herself and William were intercepted and 
slain, and their death may well have broken down her resolution. 
But some of the chroniclers maintain that she was firm to the last 
extremity, and that Jagiello won his bride by force. She was carried 
to him by four Lithuanian knights, her “charitable and affectionate” 
subjects having taken care that neither axe nor dagger should again 
be within her reach. 

Be that as it may, Jagiello reached Cracow, and was baptized on 
February 15, 1386, by the name of Wladislas, in company with 
three of his brothers, two of his cousins, and many Lithuanian 
nobles. There is a story that Hedwig, who had expected to find a 
monster, was so relieved to see a personable man, that she lost 
much of her repugnance to the marriage, a legend which is mani- 
festly false. Jagiello had nothing about him of chivalry or 
refinement, and the description of his appearance given by Cromer 
is that of a Tartar savage, pure and simple. He was of middle 
stature, bald-headed, with a thin face, narrowing at the chin, and 
small shifty black eyes. He bathed every other day, but was 
neglectful of his person, clothing himself in skins. He had one 
virtue, and that a rare one among his new subjects, he drank 
nothing but water. Hospitable to strangers, he was weak and 


' Cromer, who is always courtly, explains that Dmitri Gorajski disswaded 
Hedwig from following her husband. 
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treacherous, lending a ready ear to flatterers and tale-bearers. In 
other respects his morals were Oriental. One curious trait may be 
noted, his dislike to apples, which was so strong that he could not 
endure the smell of them. 

Whether Hedwig did or did not find him better than she feared, 
it is certain that at their first interview he was overcome by her 
beauty, and on the following day he sent his brothers and cousins 
to present her with more splendid wedding gifts, as a token that 
she surpassed his expectations. From the beginning she seems to 
have held her place as a superior being, to be reverenced, rather 
than as a wife, who, according to his notions, would be a chattel or 
a toy; and in spite of his headstrong nature and occasional out- 
bursts of jealousy, Hedwig dominated him until the hour of her 
death. Three days after his baptism the sacrifice was consummated, 
and Hedwig became his wife. A fortnight later, on Sunday, 
March 4, the nobles of Poland assembled in the Cathedral to 
celebrate the coronation of their Queen’s second husband, while at 
the same hour the gates of Vienna opened to admit the Queen’s 
first husband, a broken-spirited fugitive, for whom life had nothing 
more to offer. 

On William’s return he found his father in the midst of his 
struggles with the rebellious Swiss, which ended four months later 
in the battle of Sempach, and no other member of his family seems 
to have helped him in a last despairing effort to enlist the Pope 
on his side. The triumph of Latin Christianity in Lithuania out- 
weighed all other considerations ; Urban VI. declined to hear his 
envoys. William was then advised to plead his cause in person. 
“ Tt becomes not the dignity of a duke of Austria to go to law fora 
harlot,” he cried, and would say no more. 

Hedwig’s first public act after her marriage was to make a tour 
with her husband through their dominions. Lithuania was visited, 
and the Queen saw the hideous wooden images of the gods 
destroyed, the sacred fires extinguished, and the groves cut down, 
while the converts, arrayed in white woollen garments, were drawn 
up in batches on the river-side, and christened by immersion, each 
batch receiving the same name. She must soon have discovered 
that Lithuania was already in a fair way to become a Christian land, 
according to Greek ritual, and that the “conversion” for which she 
had been sacrificed was a matter of conflicting sects, not of faiths. 
If this added to the bitterness of her lot, she was none the less 
determined to do her work. As a woman, her life was over; asa 
queen, she was still to achieve great things. 
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It was a tangled skein that she had to wind for the remaining 
years of her life. Poland, under her sway, was unusually peaceful, 
but Lithuania, where Jagiello spent the long winters hunting 
“bisontes ” (by which his biographer probably means the aurochs), 
was an incessant cause of trouble. Jagiello’s cousin, and evil genius, 
Witold, was ever plotting to obtain the sovereignty of that country 
for himself, and intriguing with the Knights of the Teutonic Order 
who were then masters of Prussia. Wladislas of Oppeln did not 
let his fealty to Hedwig interfere with any opportunity of stirring up 
strife, and the Knights were far from blameless in their dealings. 
There were disputes with Sigismund, who had succeeded in being 
recognised as King of Hungary after his wife’s death, in spite of 
the agreement that, should either sister die childless, the survivor 
was to succeed to both crowns. There were perpetual feuds be- 
tween the members of Jagiello’s family, only to be appeased by 
the Queen, whom all agreed to revere. 

Hedwig did all in her power to encourage learning and soften 
the manners of the rude people over whom she had been called 
to rule. She founded churches and cloisters, as did Jagiello, who, 
according to Cromer, was far more ready to set up a new esta- 
blishment than to maintain an old one. Amongst these was the 
“College of the Slavonian Brethren,” in which service was daily 
said in Polish, Under Hedwig’s auspices a certain Andreas is said 
to have translated the Bible into Polish. She endowed a college at 
Prague in which her subjects might lodge while studying at the 
University. She also laboured to revive the old University of Cra- 
cow, founded by Casimir the Great, which had become extinct 
during the years of anarchy. At the time of her death this object 
was not accomplished, but she left the bulk of her property for the 
restoration of the University, and in the following year it was 
opened, with the Papal sanction, by three bishops and seven 
Palatines. 

In her private life she can have known little but sorrow and 
loneliness. Her mother, murdered less than three years after she 
left Poland, was never seen by her again. She may have met her 
sister once more; her account-book for February 1395 contains 
entries of presents made to the Queen of Hungary, and it is supposed 
that Sigismund brought his wife for a visit to Poland at that time, 
but this is uncertain. Mary’s death occurred in the May of the same 
year. Hedwig had a fervent admirer in Jagiello’s sister, Alexandra, 
married to that Ziemovit, Duke of Masovia, who had been one of 
her own suitors. The cleyer, handsome Duchess, whose descen- 
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dants were to rule supreme in the Old and New Worlds, was far 
more civilised than the men of her race, and her friendship was one 
of the few comforts of Hedwig’s life. Among all her labours, the 
Queen found time to relieve the poor, attending to individual cases, 
and to care for “widows, orphans, and strangers.” Jagiello, absent 
for months together in his native land, left her to preside over a 
court that was more like a cloister than a palace. 

No one seems to have come in contact with this Queen without 
falling under the spell of her talent and saintliness, the memory of 
which lingers in the pages of the chroniclers. For Cromer she is 
“sanctissima femina,” while the compiler of “Annales Gentis 
Silesize,” who wrote from the German point of view and detested 
Jagiello, could only write of her as “ pia et justa,” adding “ sanctitas 
et beneficentia in ea fuit eximia.” 

Her reputation for holiness increased with every year of her life. 
Her own people already looked upon her as a saint, and the story of 
her good works prevailed upon Pope Boniface IX. to write to 
Jagiello and Hedwig as his dearest children, thus sanctioning their 
marriage. When, after more than twelve years of wedlock, Hedwig 
was likely to give an heir to Poland, Boniface offered to become the 
godfather. The rejoicing of the Poles knew no bounds, and Hedwig 
herself thought her condition a sign of heaven’s forgiveness for the 
marriage into which she had been coerced, and which she had never 
ceased to regard asa sin. Jagiello would have had grand prepara- 
tions made for the expected child, and bade his Queen “ make free 
use of gold, gems, and pearls, in all the decorations, in the clothing, 
hangings, and vessels.” But Hedwig, who had long practised daily 
austerities, wearing sackcloth beneath her royal robes, made answer 
that she did not care to use the magnificence which she had abjured, 
“at the point of death which was often consequent on childbirth.” 

It was a sad foreboding of the end. After terrible suffering, in 
the June of 1399, the Queen gave birth to a daughter who lived long 
enough to be christened by the name of Elizabeth Bonifacia. The 
news of the child’s death is said to have been a fatal shock to the 
mother. It may have hastened the crisis, but under the circumstances 
childbirth was likely to have been fatal to Hedwig, and she cannot 
have wished her daughter to live for such a sacrifice as had been 
forced upon herself. Jagiello, who had a trick of absenting himself 
in all emergencies, whether political or domestic, was hunting in 
Lithuania, and when the Queen passed away, on July 17, there were 
only trusty friends and devoted attendants to hear her last wishes. 
She sent word to Jagiello that he should marry her cousin, Anna of 
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Cilly, the granddaughter of King Casimir’s irregular marriage with 
Hedwig of Sagan. By many of the Poles Casimir’s children were still 
regarded as having a right to the crown, and the Queen hoped in 
this way to settle the vexed question of the succession, once for all. 
The poor, Cracow Cathedral, and the restoration of the University 
were all remembered in her will. From the windows of the Zamek 
can be seen a ridge of the Carpathians which lies directly between 
Cracow and Vienna, and on this her dying eyes may have rested 
when earthly cares were put away and her thoughts were free to 
wander to the home and the love of her youth. 

Thus died Hedwig of Anjou, Queen of Poland, at the age of 
twenty-seven, “ for whose death there was a great lamentation; for a 
whole year no one might dance, no one pipe, strike the lyre, or play 
the lute, and with the like make merry.” She found Poland torn 
asunder by warring factions ; she left it more or less united under a 
king whose dynasty was to hold the sceptre without an interval for 
nearly two hundred years. Jagiello wore her betrothal ring to the 
day of his death, and obeyed her injunction to marry Anna of Cilly—- 
after an outburst of temper worthy of Henry VIII., when he found 
her unfortunately plain. After Anna’s death he took two other 
wives, and when he died at the ripe age of eighty-six the sons of his 
last marriage succeeded him. 

William of Austria devoted himself to the task of bringing to 
order the various possessions of his house, and his severe justice is 
said to have laid the foundations of the greatness attained by the 
Hapsburgs after his decease. At Hedwig’s death he claimed the 
throne of Poland as her widower, but no one—not even his friends, 
the Teutonic Knights—supported him, and he can scarcely have 
meant more than a protest against Jagiello’s recognition. In 1403 
he married a lady who in every respect was a contrast to Hedwig, 
that Joanna of Naples who succeeded her brother Ladislas on the 
throne of Naples, and was pronounced by the Pope too abandoned 
to reign. Worn out with labour and sorrow, William died before 
Joanna’s accession, and left no children to inherit his troubles. 

A fruitless attempt was made in 1426 to obtain the canonisation 
of Hedwig, on the ground that miracles had been performed at her 
tomb “on the left side of the Cathedral of Cracow before the high 
altar.” The great miracle was that a girl of fifteen, her life ruined, 
her hopes blighted, could take upon herself the burden of a kingdom, 
bringing light out of darkness and peace out of strife. “The star of 
Poland” is the title by which she is still remembered, and it is as 
a star that she appears to us, gleaming for a brief interval through 
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the dark storm-clouds that she could not dispel. Had her life been 
prolonged she might have saved Jagiello from many of the blunders 
which he committed in the five-and-thirty years during which he 
survived her. Her statesmanship was proved when she was no 
longer able to witness the fulfilment of her prophecies. Witold had 
proclaimed a crusade against the Tartars in the last year of her life, 
and the Queen foresaw that it would end in disaster. Less than a 
month after her death Witold’s army was cut to pieces on the banks 
of the Worskla, and Spitko of Melsztyn, who, with other Poles, had 
joined the expedition in defiance of their Queen, acknowledged, ere 
he was struck down and slain, that she had spoken truly. She had 
always striven to keep the peace with the Knights of the Teutonic 
Order, warning them and the Poles that a collision would be disas- 
trous to both parties. In 1410 matters came to a head; Jagiello 
took the field against the Order, and inflicted a crushing defeat at 
the battle of Tannenberg. The Knights never recovered their 
strength or their prestige, and Poland was seriously weakened by 
the struggle. Hedwig from the beginning had foretold that the 
alliance with Lithuania would be Poland’s ruin, and history 
shows us that it was so. Poland resembled a clever ambitious 
woman who had married beneath her, and whose strength and 
refinement were not enough to raise her partner; she could only 
be dragged down to the level of her new connections. Jagiello 
was the half-savage ruler of a savage tribe, and although, strange 
to say, he was allied by marriage with nearly all the royal families 
of Europe, he was regarded by all as a barbarian and a farvenu. 
Hedwig’s marriage with William of Austria, although bringing no 
immediate advantages, would have meant adoption into the rising 
house of Hapsburg. William’s next brother, Ernest, was the father 
of Frederick, in whose line the imperial dignity was to become 
hereditary. Under the rule of the Hapsburgs Poland would have 
been kept in touch with the rest of Europe. As it was, she 
stood alone,and when her great danger came, as Hedwig had fore- 
told, from the East, it was to no one’s interest to save her. Perhaps 
it was no more than righteous retribution when a Hapsburg princess 
helped to dismember the country which had treated Duke William 
so scurvily ; but it remains to be seen what price Europe may not 
yet have to pay for the annihilation of Poland. 
GABRIELLE FESTING. 
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CAGED IN FRANCE. 


HE peculiar methods of Chinese tortures strike terror into the 
hearts of civilised Europeans, and the powers of human 
invention seem to have been sorely taxed in order to provide 
adequate punishments for the poor wretches who have failed to grasp 
the intricacies of Chinese legislation. One form of mild torture is 
to shut up the condemned in a diminutive cage wherein he can 
neither sit, nor stand, nor lie down. However, to put a man intoa 
cage is by no means a novel punishment, and it is not necessary to 
journey to the Far East in order to become acquainted with a real 
cage, which in the terrible gloom of its associations far surpasses 
the crate-like cells wherein poor prisoners in China are now incar- 
cerated. 

When we examine ancient prisons beneath the keep of a Norman 
fortress or the palace of Venetian doges, we wonder what race of 
beings could possibly have endured all the squalor, filth, horror 
and privations which must have been the lot of the unfortunate 
persons confined in such places. And yet month by month, and year 
by year, they lived on. The dungeons, often situated below the level 
of the moat, reeked with damp and filth; rats and vermin swarmed ; 
a crust of bread and water the prisoner’s daily food ; the air was 
pestilential ; frost and cold numbed their limbs ; a rough board or 
filthy straw served for a bed ; heavy chains clogged their steps ; and 
yet men contrived to live! It is wonderful what human bodies 
could endure “in the brave days of old.” And all this suffering 
was apart from other and more terrible agonies, the application of 
the rack, the thumbscrew and other instruments of torture of an 
inventive age, the thought of which causes us to wonder how men 
could be so cruel. 

But of all gloomy and terrible dungeons those of Mont 
St. Michel are perhaps the most hideous and awful. Those who 
entered them might well sigh their fond adieus to hope and 
liberty. And there in that hideous tomb still hangs the iron cage 
which has contained many a luckless prisoner. Few visitors to 
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Mont St. Michel are likely to forget this fearful prison within a 
prison, so associated is it with horror, cruel tortures and death. 

The cage is hung in a dark sepulchral chamber nigh the cave-like 
holes in the rock which furnished cells for less distinguished 
prisoners than those who were confined in the cage. Most of the 
substructures in the south-west portions of the fortress were built by 
Robert de Toringni, who ruled as Abbot at the end of the twelfth 
century. Between the kitchens and the prison is the beautiful crypt 
of the Aquilon, designed by Roger II. about the same period. 
Passing through this noble chamber with its six massive columns, we 
enter the prisons, and in a recess in the wall hangs the “Cage de 
Fer.” It is composed of thick beams of wood, held together by 
strong iron bars which would defy the most determined efforts to 
escape. Caged singing birds are allowed to enjoy the sunlight which 
inspires their songs and renders pleasant their captivity. But the 
unhappy victims of the iron cage were almost in total darkness. 
Day followed day and year succeeded to year, but it was all the 
same to them—one continued existence of gloom, torture, and 
horror. Such a life must inevitably have shattered reason. 

What fiend in human form invented this vile instrument of torture 
history relateth not. Nor does history record the lives of many of 
its victims. They disappeared from their accustomed haunts. 
Nothing more was heard of them. Their fate was sealed. The 
gloomy walls of the Bastille or of the prisons of Mont St. Michel 
recorded not the annals of their guests, and the dwellers in the iron 
cage could scarcely carve their names as other more fortunate 
prisoners have done on the walls of their cells. However, we know 
something of the lives of at least two of its captives which are not 
without interest. 

In 1749 there lived in Paris a young poet, named Deforges, or 
Desforges. After the fatal rising of 1745 in England the Young 
Pretender fled to France and found a welcome and safety in the 
French capital. Negotiations, however, were made by the English 
Government for his arrest, and the French King yielded to their 
demands. In the crowded Opera House one evening the last of the 
Stuarts was arrested, and Deforges was present at the time. Indig- 
nant at this violation of the sacred rights of hospitality, he believed 
that the honour of his nation was compromised, and at once pro- 
ceeded to pour forth his complaints against the injustice of the act 
in bitter and envenomed verse. His poem began with the lines: 

Peuple, jadis si fier, aujourd’hui si servile, 
Des princes malheureux tu n’es donc plus l’asile ? 
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The line “ Allis wicked in these places, ministers and mistresses,” 
especially aroused the anger of the Court, and caused Madame de 
Pompadour to fly into a violent fit of passion. Such plain language 
was too much for the susceptibility of the King and his ministers. 
The enraged poet was discovered and doomed to perpetual imprison- 
ment in “ Le Cage de Fer.” For three long years he was confined 
in this terrible cell, the floor of which was only eight feet square: a 
faint glimmer of light contrived to find its way through certain 
crevices in the ceiling, but only sufficient to make the darkness 
visible. The poor poet endured his terrible punishment with 
courage and resignation, and won the heart of his jailer, M. de 
Broglie, the Abbé, who felt great pity for his misfortunes. At the 
end of the three years the Abbé contrived that Deforges should 
exchange the cage for the Abbey, and released him from his prison. 
He wisely took great precautions lest the sudden return to the light 
of day after so long a sojourn in darkness should cause blindness. 
Nor did the good Abbé’s kind offices cease. He procured for him 
his release after five years’ imprisonment, obtained for him the 
office of secretary to Maréchal de Broglie, his brother, and on the 
death of Madame de Pompadour Deforges became Commissioner 
of War. In this case, happily, death was not the only release 
afforded to the victims of the iron cage. 

The Dutch writer Dubourg was not so fortunate. His real name 
was Victor de la Cassagne, a journalist of Holland, who had taken 
the liberty of censuring the acts of the King of France, Louis XV. 
This criticism appeared in a public: print at Frankfort. Although 
he was living beyond the borders of French territory, at Leyden in 
Holland, he was not safe from the emissaries of Louis. The 
agents of the royal police succeeded in gaining possession of his 
person and conveying him to Mont St. Michel. There he was 
confined in the cage. Touched by his supplications, the prior of the 
Abbey consented to send a letter to his wife at Leyden, the mother 
of four children, acquainting her with the fact that he was alive, 
but entombed in the cells of Mont St. Michel. He was certainly 
entombed! Overcome by despair and by the sufferings and priva- 
tions which he had endured, Dubourg died in the night of August 27, 
1746. In the morning his body was found almost devoured by a 
legion of rats. ‘The State Papers contain an account of the burial of 
“the body of a man named Dubourg, aged about 36 years, who died 
in a cage situated in the castle of the town, where he had been 
detained by the order of His Majesty.” It is creditable to the 
humanity of Charles X. that when he visited the island fortress as 
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Count d’Artois, in 1777, he ordered the cage to be destroyed. 
This command was not carried out, though the cage was no longer 
used as a place of confinement until Louis Philippe visited Mont 
St. Michel in 1837, when he caused it to be broken up before his 
eyes. The present cage is a restoration and exact representation of 
this ancient relic of barbaric tyranny. 

Another kind of cage is one concerning which there is much 
mystery. Many conjectures have been made with regard to the 
identity of the unhappy personage whose head was caged in iron, 
and was for ever doomed to wear the Iron Mask. Recent investiga- 
tions have thrown much light upon this subject, but in spite of this 
the public cling to the old romances which the gossip of Courts has 
woven around the fate of this unhappy prisoner. Even a writer in 
the Zimes declares that the secret was probably known to Louis XVIIL., 
and perhaps perished with the Comte de Chambord. A recent 
privately-printed memoir of Nicholas Fouquet positively states that 
the famous Viscount of Melun and of Vaux, the faithful Treasurer of 
the Grand Monarque, was the victim, and quotes as his authority 
M. Desodourds, who was present at the destruction of the Bastille. 

“In the first moments,” says this writer, “which followed the 
taking of the Bastille, all the doors were thrown open, and the 
archives were at the mercy of the people. Some spectators, more 
curious than the rest, picked up different papers, among which were 
cards signed by ministers containing notes relating to the prisoners. 
One of these cards, marked 4,389,000, contained these words :— 
“ Fouquet arrivant des Iles de Sainte-Marguerite.avec ‘ un masque de 
fer.” This testimony is not absolutely conclusive, and we shall see 
presently that we have in the State Papers of the French Govern- 
ment much surer evidence with regard to the identity of /’Homme 
au Masque de Fer. Other guesses have been very wild and romantic. 
Alexandre Dumas wrote a novel on the subject, and assumed that 
the victim was a twin brother of Louis XIV. Voltaire and Gibbon 
conclude that he was Admiral Comte de Vermandois, a natural son 
of Louis XIV. and Mlle. de la Valliére ; while the Duke of Beau- 
fort, who disappeared mysteriously in 166g, the Duke of Monmouth, 
a son of Oliver Cromwell, Fouquet, a lover of Louise d’Orléans, 
the Armenian Patriarch named Avedyck, a natural son of Anne of 
Austria, have all in turn shared the glory and mystery of this 
notable captive. 

After endless speculations, it was left to M. Delort and Mr. Agar 
Ellis to unravel the mystery, and without “any possible doubt what- 
ever” it has been proved conclusively that the captive was Hercules 
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Anthony Mattheoli. This man was entrusted by the French monarch 
with the task of persuading the Duke of Mantua to cede to France 
the fortress of Casale in return for a large sum of money, the posses- 
sion of which place would enable the French to invade Italy when- 
ever they might feel sodisposed. Many intricate negotiations ensued, 
which need not now be followed. The only fact that concerns us is 
that Mattheoli turned traitor to his French master, betrayed the 
design to the Austrian and Spanish rulers, and by devising delays 
ruined the whole design. But vengeance suffered him not to escape. 
He was tempted by the offers of the French commander to leave 
Italy and to meet the emissaries of Louis near Pignerol, where he 
was immediately arrested and confined in the fortress. His name 
was changed to Sieur de Lestang, and after a year’s imprisonment 
and ill usage he went mad. In his cell he had as a companion a 
mad monk. The custodian of the prison was M. de Saint-Mars, who 
seems to have devoted his life to the careful watching of his poor 
prisoners. He removed them to the Fortress of Exiles on the frontier 
of Piedmont, and from that place, after the lapse of some years, to 
the island of St. Margaret. The greatest secrecy was always observed 
during the journey. Poor Mattheoli was “carried in a chair covered 
with oilcloth, into which there would enter a sufficiency of air without 
its being possible for anyone to see or speak to him during the 
journey.” During eleven long years he was confined in this island 
fortress, and was there obliged to wear the iron mask which has ren- 
dered him so famous. Dumas thus described his appearance :— 

“ By the red flashes of lightning against the violet fog, which the 
wind smeared upon the sky, they saw pass gravely, at six paces 
behind the Governor, a man clothed in black and masked by a vizor 
of polished steel, soldered to a helmet of the same nature, which alto- 
gether enveloped the whole of his head. ‘ My lord !’ said one of 
the musketeers who beheld this strange sight. ‘Call me not “my 
lord,” ’ said the prisoner. ‘Call me the accursed!’ He passed on, 
and the iron door creaked after him.” 

Mr. Hartshorne, however, in an article in the “ Antiquary,” con- 
siders that it is quite impossible that this object can have been wholly 
made of iron, “inasmuch as it was worn by the prisoner for many 
years, a discipline which no human countenance could endure. The 
only iron in its construction must have been used after the manner 
of a ‘privy cap of fence,’ a ‘ segreta in testa,’ in which folding ribs of 
steel are arranged in a semi-spherical shape to fit within a velvet cap, 
forming an object of not uncommon use in France and Italy in the 
sixteenth century. A construction of this kind, covered with black 
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velvet, fitting to the face, with adjustment for breathing and eating, 
and fastened at the back of the head, would at once conveniently 
shroud the features and account for the iron of the mask upon which 
vulgar imagination has seized and so tenaciously adhered to.” 

Always to be caged in this hateful mask, to spend year after year 
in the same gloomy vault, and then to be moved in the oilcloth- 
covered litter to another dungeon of the same description, all this 
seems to describe an existence absolutely unendurable. Still 
Mattheoli lived on, until at length he was removed to the Bastille, 
where after another five years of suffering he expired in 1703. Thus 
perished after an incarceration of twenty-four years the celebrated 
? Homme au Masque de Fer, concerning whose identity no one need 
now hazard guesses or express doubts. It is all set forth in the 
State Papers of France, and recent investigations have made 
assurance doubly sure. 

If we were to examine more closely the chronicles of France it 
might be possible to discover many other cages and their victims, 
many other tragedies of an equally astounding nature. But a 
hurried glance at ancient dungeons, and the ingenious devices of 
their keepers, is abundantly satisfying to the most inquisitive investi- 
gator, although he is able to reflect with some degree of thankful- 
ness that he is no longer in danger of incurring the wrath of ruthless 
kings, and that the reign of the Grand Monarque was happily ended 
some time ago. However, the reigns of “ruthless kings” were not 
responsible for the incarceration of such a crowd of doomed wretches 
as were the hateful tyrants, Robespierre, Fouquier, Tinville and 
others who employed Sanson during his reign of terror. During 
that fearful period there were thirty-six vast prisons and ninety-six 
provisional gaols constantly full in Paris alone, and in France 40,000 
provisional gaols and 1,200 prisons. Those were the days of liberty, 
fraternity, and equality, and far surpassed in horrors any that 
preceded them. “ L’histoire des Prisons de Paris,” by M. Nougaret, 
is terrible reading, and supplies us with a surfeit of horrors. 

The principal prisons of Paris during the Reign of Terror were the 
Conciergerie, Abbaye, Luxembourg, Les Madelonnettes, Port Libre, 
commonly called La Bourbe, Carmes, Ste. Pélagie, Ste. Lazare, La 
Mairie, La Force and Le Plessis. All these places tell the same 
story of frightful horror. Hard were the heart which does not feel the 
keenest pity for the victims of demoniacal cruelty who suffered within 
these walls the agonies of torture, despair and piteous death. 

The most hopeless of all these hells on earth was the Conciergerie, 
whence few escaped except to ride in the fateful tumbril which con- 
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ducted them to the guillotine. All the other prisons daily fed the 
Conciergerie with a mass of victims who in turn were led to the 
slaughter. The recent play “The Only Way” founded on Charles 
Dickens’s famous novel “A Tale of Two Cities,” is a very correct 
representation of the scenes which once took place in these abodes 
of cruelty. Who can see with dry eyes the examples of noble 
heroism and light-hearted courage which are here set forth, and 
watch unmoved the rehearsal of the scene of the guillotine when the 
victims of revolutionary lust practise the ascent to the scaffold? 
Women especially shine forth as noble examples of self-sacrifice and 
prove themselves as true heroines. What touching tenderness do 
they show to their fellow-sufferers, trying to alleviate the anguish 
which pierces their own breasts also ! 

As many as eighty prisoners a day were sent to the scaffold, where 
the sharp knife of the “little Barber” soon ended their woes. 
Death was everywhere. Even in the streets outside the prisons the 
terror was felt almost with equal power as in the dungeon. No one 
knew when his turn might come. Men’s faces were calm, but their 
hearts were filled with fear. M/outons were everywhere, detestable 
traitor jackals, who spied and bore false witness. The garcon who 
served you with a petit verre might be an agent of the Republic, 
whose report might send you to the Conciergerie in the evening, and 
on the morrow to the guillotine. The fatal roll-call was read out daily. 
Men rushed to hear if their names were included in the list of 
victims. If not, they breathed more freely ; at least, they had another 
day to live. 

Some of the victims lived to record their sufferings. M. Jacques 
Claude Beugnot gives a very graphic description of the Conciergerie. 
The constant sounds of plaintive cries and deep groans fell on the 
ear. Great dogs howled and barked. One man was raving in his 
sleep of blood, the hideous headsman and violent death. The 
noise of grating locks was heard frequently. Some wretches were 
carried off for examination and condemnation. And then there 
was the constant dread of a renewal of the September massacres. 
And yet at times there was a strange gaiety amongst the unhappy 
prisoners. Men drank and played cards, and amidst all the horrors 
gallantry and even profligacy and amours were not unknown. 

The Luxembourg contained a thousand prisoners, and often sixty 
a day were condemned and executed. Here flourished a notorious 
spy, one Boyenval, who married Oliva, of the Diamond Necklace 
fame. He pretended to be a Royalist, and having secured the con- 
fidence of some of the prisoners betrayed them. Another hateful 
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wretch was a jailer named Morino, who loved to arrest modest and 
pretty women and strip them naked. On one occasion the prisoners 
were startled by seeing a cannon placed at the door, while armed 
men filled the corridors. They thought that a massacre was about 
to take place, and that their end had come. It was only a device of 
the brutal revolutionists in order to take all the jewelry of their 
prisoners. 

The food which the prisoners received was not plentiful or of 
excellent quality. They dined in batches at the hours of eleven, 
twelve and one o’clock, and the dinner consisted of bad soup, half 
a bottle of bad wine, and two A/ats, the first vegetables in water, the 
second bad pork with cabbage. They had no other meals during 
the twenty-four hours. 

Amongst the hosts of inhuman wretches who earned reputations 
for singular brutality were Lhullier—a moutfon of Robespierre, who 
subsequently displeased his master and committed suicide in the 
prison of Ste. Pélagie—Guiard and Beausire. ‘This last wretch used 
to play cards with the prisoners, and all who won money from him 
were put to death for conspiracy. 

La Bourbe was perhaps the worst of these cruel abodes of horror. 
This prison was a fold in which sheep were penned for the slaughter, 
and rarely escaped their doom. In the prison of Le Plessis, on the 
pretext that some of the captives had tried to escape, the size of the 
windows was lessened. The air was nearly exhausted by the crowd 
of poor victims, and in order to breathe they had to stand upon the 
chairs. 

This reign of terror lasted until the 9th Thermidor, an. 11 
(July 27, 1794), when Robespierre fell, and the fair land of France 
was freed from a tyranny which has scarcely been surpassed in the 
annals of history. It has been well described as the rule of fiends 
upon earth. 

To be caged in France at the present day is not usually perhaps 
a worse form of imprisonment than that which captives in other 
civilised countries have to endure. But French ingenuity can still 
make a prisoner’s lot a somewhat unhappy one, and the revelations 
of the miseries of the poor victim of French militarism, M. Dreyfus, 
in Devil’s Isle, prevent one from earnestly desiring to be left to the 
tender mercies of the French Government, or their jailers. 


P. H. DITCHFIELD. 
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WEST-PYRENEAN MARRIAGES. 


AN’S function is to acquire, woman’s to conserve,” said 
Aristotle,! and this principle has regulated the relation of 
the sexes and the evolution of marriage, almost to our own times. 
It was much aided in its operation by the Senatus Consultum 
Velleianum,? which prohibited women from becoming sureties for 
their husbands, or for other persons. Paul gives as the root-idea of 
this prohibition, that it was contrary to public order and good 
behaviour, that women should run the risk of having to appear in law 
courts. But may it not well be, that another good reason for such 
legislation, which is to be traced right down to the Code Napoléon, 
has ever been the desire to safeguard the conservative habits of 
women, especially with regard to family property ? 

But, whatever may have been the original policy of the enactment, 
the principle so supported consistently held its own, particularly in 
the general law of the Western Spanish Pyrenees, and entailed certain 
limitations upon women ; as, for example, the prohibition of gifts 
from husband to wife, the impossibility of alienating do/, and such 
like prohibitions, which were, however, often modified by the Fueros 
of particular districts. Hence arose the conflict of laws, which made 
Paul Gide say, that in North Spain, “Les coutumes et la pratique 
populaires infligent souvent un démenti au langage officiel du légis- 
lateur.”* The Church was the lawgiver both of the Fuero Judicum 
and the subsequent law of the Siete Partidas, and thus it came about 
that under them the penalty for harming a woman was less than that 
for harming a man. It was the Church which prohibited gifts from 
husband to wife, and turned the Morgengabe into a limited donatio 
propter nuptias. On the other hand, woman got under these quasi- 
canonical codes various privileges, such as not only not to be in tutelage 
herself, but also the right to be guardian of her children at her husband’s 

' Pol. iii. 2, 10. 

* Digest, £¥i, b, 1%: 

% Z.g. The Fuero Judicum upheld celibacy, while many of the Fueros 


of particular places inflicted penalties on the unmarried. 
* La Femme (Paris, 1867), p. 345 and p. 354. 
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death. And in particular did Spanish legislation, wherever derived 
from the law of Visigoths, uphold the honour and indissolubility of 
the marriage tie. Yet many Fueros, in their attempts to foster and 
promote marriage, excused much of the publicity with respect to its 
ceremonial, enjoined by the Fuero Judicum. They, further, authorised 
divorces, made marriage a civil contract, not necessarily to be con- 
summated by a religious service,! and even sanctioned the left-handed 
alliance between the sexes known as Barragania. The latter, no 
doubt, was a custom derived from the Moorish occupation, as was 
also warranty of the virginity of the fancée, referred to by Lagréze,? 
an indignity only done away with in the sixteenth century. 

And thus it came about, especially among the Basques on both 
versants of the Pyrenees, that women were regarded in two aspects, 
namely, sexually, and as respected conservative members of the 
family circle, ever to be reckoned with. In the latter light, with 
which we have nothing to do in this study, they were held in greater 
esteem, and enjoyed a higher position and wider privileges, than in 
almost any other country. But from the sexual point of view, 
Oriental influences of preceding ages operated to make women, 
especially when married, objects of suspicion more than was the case 
among the Germans; while no doubt the climate and mode of life 
of the Southerner ® helped to derogate from the exceptional honour 
in which they were held as wives by many northern nations. 

This view is borne out by proverbs still current in the Pyrenees, 
a large number of which are unfit for reproduction. Of these, the 
following may perhaps be taken to be a comparatively inoffensive 
example. Basque in origin it has passed into the French, 

La femme rieuse 
A la cuisse chatouilleuse ; 

and its finding a place here is partly due to a striking similarity to 
the line in Pope’s rendering of the Prologue to the Wife of Bath’s 
Tale, “A liquorish mouth must have a lecherous tail.” What can 
have been the common origin? Less unpleasing are proverbs of 
the following type, “ L’esprit des femmes est léger comme le vent de 
midi,” but none the less are they further instances of popular 
depreciation of the gentler sex in the same regard. And so it came 
to pass, that, if the wife all through the South-west of France well 
held her own in the family life of those parts, she yet seems not only 
to have been generally thought very likely to break, but also to have 

1 For. Gen, (Navarre), lib. iv., tit. 1, cap. I. 

2 Navarre Francaise, ii. 173. 

® M. Prévost, Léa (Paris, 1900), cap. 4. 
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pretty frequently broken, the seventh! commandment, judging from 
many deeds in the notaries’ offices, of which the one we now 
give, dated September 30, 1428, is a sample: “ Maurin, an in- 
habitant of Oloron, and Domingine, wife of Johannole of Sanboo, 
committed adultery. Their friends went to find the outraged hus- 
band. They begged and prayed him for the honour of God to 
forget his anger, and to forgive the affront, to pardon Domingine 
and to live with her as man and wife ought to do. Johannole, 
moved to compassion, both for the love of God and out of respect for 
many of his friends, has pardoned Domingine upon the following con- 
ditions, viz., that his wife’s relations paid all the fines that civil and 
ecclesiastical law imposed upon adulterers. That Domingine made 
oath that the son whom Johannole had always considered as his did 
not belong, in fact, to any other father. That Maurin swore upon the 
altar with his hands upon the Gospels and the Holy Cross, that 
never more would he have relations with Domingine. That he 
would not enter her house, and that he would see her never more 
except at Church, at the Inn, or at the Mill. Moreover, that on her 
return to the family home she went on her knees three times, saying 
thrice, I, Domingine, admit that I have been a bad woman, and that 
I have committed adultery like a bad woman, and I beseech you, 
Johannole, to be good enough to grant me your pardon.” ? 

All this tended, at least to some extent, to strengthen the position 
of wives, and to uphold the solemnity of marriage, which everywhere 
in the Pyrenees, except in Navarre, required the intervention of the 
Church, and was looked upon almost as a public festival in each 
community. A curious but typical instance of the solemnity 
theoretically attaching to the marriage vow, is shown in the follow- 
ing preamble to a medizval marriage contract: “in the name of 
God, Amen. Know all and singular now and for all time, that by 
law and custom matrimony is ever celebrated with dof, and gift by 
reason thereof. For the Council of Arles decreed that there should 
be no wedlock without do¢, That as far as possible there should be a 
dot. For five things haveto be learnt by married persons. First, fidelity, 
for they ought to be mutually faithful, as fidelity is one of the good 
things of matrimony.” The document then goes on to quote Hosea i. 2, 
passages from the Corinthians, and the Economics of Aristotle, the 
Hebrews, Tobit, Sallust, and the Proverbs of Solomon.’ 


' In the Béarnais catechism, ‘* Hors lou tems noces ne haras,” Hors /e temps 
noces ne feras. 

2 Archives de Pau, E. 1766. 

’ This was in Bigorre about the fifteenth century. 
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Phe fact is, that the safeguarding of the family home was then 
more thought of, than the inclination of the parties themselves, 
although in Navarre a father could hardly force a marriage upon his 
daughter altogether against her will. These circumstances, and the 
isolation of the districts to which we refer, account for the curious 
marriage ceremonies still in vogue, of which Lagréze says, “II existe 
dans chaque pays, presque dans chaque village, des usages bien 
diverses,”! 

After this somewhat discursive introduction, perhaps the actual 
story of a French-Basque little farmer’s typical wedding close to the 
frontier, may find here a not inappropriate place. 

The daughter of a metayer named Jean Marie lived with her 
father, a widower, her brother Pelho, her sister and little brother in 
the village of Sare, near St. Jean de Luz. They all alike worked 
upon the land. A young neighbour, Juan Coche, very recently pro- 
posed to her, but Pelho objected, on the ground that he was not a 
fine enough fellow to take his fair share in the farm work of the 
family. The girl threatened to go into service, and thereupon the 
match was allowed to come off in due course. The fiancé found 
the money for an extensive trousseau, which was made up at the 
girl’s home, taking six hired women and a sewing-machine seven 
days to finish. As they were to live in the girl’s father’s house, no 
furniture was required. Bridesmaids were, as always, chosen from 
the girls living in the next dwelling-house, in the direction of the 
church. Two days before the wedding, two live sheep, well washed 
and adorned with ribbons, were sent by the bridegroom’s father to 
the girl’s house, to be killed for the feast. Next day in the after- 
noon, there was a great deal of gun-firing on the part of Pelho, and 
during its continuance a procession of girls arrived, each bearing on 
her head a decorated basket containing gifts of bread, chickens, and 
wine from neighbours. They went into the girl’s house, were fed, 
and danced all the evening. The bride’s father contributed 60 lbs. 
of beef, and the brother a skin of Spanish wine (which had surely 
never paid duty), as their respective offerings in aid of the wedding 
feast. Next day, at 9 A.M., in pouring rain, the wedding procession 
marched under umbrellas to the Mairie, where the civil marriage 
took place, when a paper was handed to the bridegroom authorising 
the religious marriage, which was celebrated immediately afterwards. 
None of the girls would sign the register, nor the husband, probably 
out of mock modesty. This, by the way, shows how faulty educa- 


1 La Société, &c., p. 77. 
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tional statistics, derived from the perusal of registers, are apt to be.! 
The fee of the curé was 6 frs. 50 centimes, and a bottle of Rancio 
wine. After the ceremony the wedding party adjourned to the café 
nearest the church until midday, when the dinner took place at 
Jean Marie’s, lasting till 5 o’clock, at which no one except the bride, who 
had once been in service, used a knife or fork. The cook and 
waiting maids were aunts and cousins of the bride, and got the 
middle piece of the splendid cake, which, like all the food, did 
honour to Basque cooking. The old men became merrier than did 
the young ones, singing and smoking. Then dancing soon began, to 
the strains of a hired flute-player. At 10.30 another meal was 
served, which lasted till 3 a.m. A smaller family dinner party 
followed on the next day, and a big one on the Sunday, when the 
bride and bridegroom sat together for the only time in their lives at 
church. Usually the men are in the galleries, and the women on 
the floor of Basque churches. At each meal, the bones were thrown 
under the table to the dogs. In this, Mr. Webster, the greatest 
Basque scholar of the day, sees a probable survival of the old sacrifice 
to the infernal deities. Had we here the wedding of a rich peasant 
proprietor, the festivities would have lasted a full week, and improvi- 
sations, often very smart, have taken their turn among the singing 
and dancing, and other sports. The-gun-firing is noticeable, as 
being a relic of the olden time, when the bride used to be carried off 
forcibly by her husband. Indeed, in the present day not infrequently 
accidents occur, from the boys of the bride’s family taking the 
matter over seriously, and so wounding the husband’s friends with 
pistol shots upon their arrival at the house. 

At St. Jean de Luz, a curious custom was until very recently 
always observed at weddings. A scarf used to be passed round the 
bride and bridegroom, and they knelt with it upon them before the 
altar, and then exchanged a loaf of bread. This points to the civil 
marriage of the Romans (confarreatio)—the form that was preferred 
by the early Christians. Often, before the bride and bridegroom are 
allowed to enter their house, especially if one is a stranger,” they 
have to give money to sundry guests who have previously barred the 
way to its entrance.’ 

In Béarn, again, right in the country, the wedding ceremony was, 


1 Vinson (Les Basques) says, ‘‘ Le département des Basses-Pyrénées pouvait 
passer vers 1789 pour l’un des plus éclairés de la France. Trente-sept con- 
joints sur cent signalent leur acte de mariage.” 

2 J.e. not a ** vecino,” ** besi,” or * neighbour.” 

3 This is called Ségue, and is done by tying a ribbon across the road. 
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and is to this day, highly symbolical. Last year at Rebenacq a 
marriage took place between members of the families of two rich 
peasant proprietors, which we shall now attempt to describe. The 
bride lived ten miles off, and was fetched by garcons d’honneur 
preceded by a minstrel, who was the master of the ceremonies, and who 
instructed the groomsmen what to do and say. On arriving at the 
farm in the mountains near Laruns, every door and gate was barred. 
In rhyming verses, never reduced to writing, the party explained that 
they were not robbers, but honest persons come to see the bride. 
They were then let in, when they proceeded to put on the bride 
some white shoes they had brought. After this they were fed, and 
then a plate was handed round, into which each put a coin. This 
custom is called denediction. Shortly afterwards the bride and two 
girls went off with them alone. The father and mother followed. 
At the bridegroom’s house a small meal took place, after which the 
girl’s father and mother were foreibly’ turned out. They retaliated, 
and took away some spoons and plates amid a general fight. The 
marriage was solemnised without them, and then took place a 
triumphal march of the guests called “ La Marche des Donzelous.” 
Subsequently a huge feast and dance ensued each in due course, and 
before midnight the newly-married couple retired. Presently, a party 
of the younger guests entered their room, bearing a bowl of hot wine 
containing toast, of which they both partook. This is called the 
Roste, and is a very ancient custom. In the present instance, the 
atavistic reminiscence of the capture of the wife is apparent, as it 
is also in the “ charivari,” or manifestation of objection on the part 
of neighbours to any particular -marriage, as of a widow. 

To give one further illustration. Inthe Chalosse, which touches 
Béarn near Orthez, the proposal of marriage is made by two friends 
of the would-be husband, who call upon the girl’s parents with or 
without their principal. This is a great advance upon the method 
still lingering among many uncivilised peoples, where the man makes 
the demand in person, bringing an ox before the house of the woman. 
If he is accepted, he kills the ox, and this becomes in fact the price 
paid for the wife. If not, he is sent away, and often pelted with 
stones.! In the Chalosse, a figure is employed, and refusal indicated 
by the girl herself taking a burning log out of the fire and immedi- 
ately replacing it, or if the préfendu is present, by offering him nuts 
at dessert, or a clove of garlic or eggs at the repast, while acceptance 
is testified by a leg of goose or a carbonnade. Here we see that 
marriage is recognised as a contract, and the equality of the contract- 

1 Letourneau, Z’ Evolution du Mariage, p. 138. 
VOL. CCLXXXIX. NO. 2038. FF 
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ing parties fully admitted. If the reception prove favourable, a day 
is fixed for settling money matters, which turns out often a stormy 
affair. This done, the “gouyat” now visits his ‘gouyate” every 
evening, when the time is passed in throwing nut shells or chestnut 
skins at each other round the family hearth. The invitations to the 
wedding, which are very numerous, being de rigueur for all relations 
on both sides, the curé, the blacksmith, and other village notables, 
and lastly, “* Dous besius dou pore,” or those neighbours who, when the 
family pig is killed, are wont to take their share in the féte which 
ensues. Such invitations are made in solemn form by four young 
men, two chosen by the man and two by the girl, who are called 
embitedous (inviters), or casse-caus (dog-killers), because the watch- 
dogs at the various houses often attack them on their errand. They 
go to each house bedecked with ribbons, chanting :— 

Sourtits dehore, sourtits au bent, 

Qu’abets l’embitedor present. 

Sourtits dehore, yens d’hannou, 


Qu’abets aciu l’embitedor. 
S’ets embite, embitat lou ! 


This may roughly be translated thus :— 
Come out, come out, into the wind, 
For here is the Inviter present. 
Come out of the house, you honoured friends, 
For here you have the Inviter. 
Just as he invites you, do you invite him in. 
These youths are regaled at every house, and as they enter they say, 
Qu’eps e demandi perdoun 
Se’m souy trompat, et qu’eps 
E pregui de m’y decha tourna. 


[I beg pardon if I have made a mistake, and if so I beg that you will 
allow me to turn back.] 


On leaving the formula is, 
De brabe yen you qu’ey troubat, 
Pan de roument que m’aben dat. 
{I have found brave hosts. They have given me wheaten bread. ] 


The man and girl invite each other to the wedding feast. After this 
comes the forte-/it, or procession of furniture, borne in ox wagons to 
the bridegroom’s house. He has found the wood, and the bride the 
drapery. The night before the wedding, the bridegroom brings the 
regulation presents, accompanied by girls and boys. The girls as 
they approach the house run into it, and then the whole place is 
barricaded, but bread and wine is found placed outside. Then is sung 
Nobi nobi qu’es a la porte ? 
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Reply, 
Abant lou nobi n’entrera pas 
Que can sabe ¢o que bouilha, 
Demerdats lou que porte, 
Rejoinder, 
Que porte que porte lous soulies a la nobie? Pourtie. 
Lous soulies a la nobi, 


Upon the wedding day the bride’s guests go to her house, and the 
bridegroom’s to his. At the bride’s, the crowning and “cintage”! 
takes place. The father and mother of the bride give her bouquets. 
On leaving home she kneels on the doorstep, and begs her mother’s 
pardon. Then they go to the Mairie and church, the bride on her 
*‘ parrain’s” arm nowadays, but formerly on horseback with him. 
The bridegroom has arrived first. They are then escorted to their 
future home, outside which the newly-married couple kneel, and 
offerings of money are made them by the spectators. Then “ox 
met lépouse dedans,” t.e. shows her all over her new home. The feast 
takes place at the bride’s father’s house, at the end of which the 
cook comes round for gifts. He is followed by an assistant who 
carries a bouquet and a bow! of flour, the one for the highest, and the 
other for the lowest giver. The servants then take the place of the 
guests at the table, and the evening ends with dancing, songs, and 
drinking. Next morning, the bride or bridegroom, according as the 
bride has come to the bridegroom’s house, or vice versa, carries 
round /igueur to all in the house, and afterwards the bride is escorted 
home, upon the pretence that she will never make a housewife. A 
feed ensues as of course, and so the wedding festivities end, at all 
events as regards their difference from those of adjoining districts. 
So great used to be the feasting, that Sumptuary laws were found 
necessary to restrain too lavish expenditure there, and elsewhere in 
the Pyrenees.? 

So much for West-Pyrenean marriages, which have changed 
very little from medizval days to the present hour. The fp/acens 
uxor, even if a maitresse femme, is still to be found in most homes, 
into which she continues to be inducted in the time-honoured way 
we have now sufficiently described. There she lives and there she 
dies, and her children (and often her husband too) call her blessed. 
What better record of family life can greater nations show? 


A. R. WHITEWAY. 


? Putting a white silk scarf round the bride’s waist. 
* £.g. by Henri IV. of France, and by Charles III. of Spain, 
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TWO SONNETS. 


I, 
ITALY TO ENGLAND, 


ROUD northern Sister, your best poets graced 
My sun-warmed coast, nor did for home repine, 

But their wild rose and heather interlaced 
With dusky olives, and the purple vine. 
Here Byron’s fiery soul my charms confessed, 
Here Shelley’s ghost took flight—his corse at rest 
Found on my shores all classic rites divine. 
Upon my world-famed hills young Keats laid down 
That “ name in water writ,” which is our crown, 
Aye, yours and mine alike, since in old Rome 
He deigned to die. Here, in one blest accord, 
The Brownings to high realms of fancy soared, 
And many a humbler British bard outpoured 
His soul, and hailed my vine-clad slopes as “home.” 


II. 
ENGLAND TO ITALY. 


Fair Sister, if I claimed from thee a debt 

For those my children, who forsook my side 

For thy fair clime, ’tis cancelled, even yet, 

Since thou my sterner coast hast now supplied 

With Genius all thine own—that artist soul 

Whose poet utterance gilds Fame’s deathless roll, 

Was Dante’s namesake, and our mutual pride. 

His brother on rapt Shelley’s poet wreath 

Heaped laurels fresh—one sister rested ’neath 

Great Dante’s noble shadow, till his name 

Echoed afresh upon our northern strand. 

And now the youngest, saintliest of the band, 

Christian in name and faith, in English land 

Rests, while Italian hearts shall prize her fame. 
M. PROWER. 





TABLE TALK. 


‘“ FRUITFULNESS.” 


T isa remarkable, and in a sense unique, tribute to the merits 
of Mr. Vizetelly’s translation of M. Zola’s novel “ Fécondité,” 
that, having found the task of reading the original beyond my 
power, I was able to peruse his version, which he has called “ Fruit- 
fulness,” ! with pleasure and profit. An experience exactly the 
reverse has been familiar. I have not often attempted to read an 
English rendering of a French work of imagination which was 
accessible to me in the original, the only occasions of the kind 
having occurred when recovering from illness, which left the 
brain wearied or lethargic. I have then felt like one who, having left 
open on one day a bottle of effervescent wine, tried on the next to 
enjoy its flavour and benefit by its spirit. So far as my impressions 
serve me, “Fruitfulness” is an improvement upon “ Fécondité.” This 
accomplishment is the more remarkable since the French work 
is not an easy one to tackle. In perusing the original proofs, Mr. 
Vizetelly came to the conclusion that an English version of it would 
be all but impossible, an opinion which he expressed in a leading 
literary journal. So different from the outspokenness tolerated in 
France is the reticence enforced in England, that the task attempted 
and accomplished might well have made the boldest tremble. Mr. 
Vizetelly has omitted much to which English convention firmly 
and, I think, rightly objects. He is consequently justified in 
claiming that nothing “in any degree offensive to delicate suscepti- 
bilities will be found” in his version. 


M. Zota’s LESSON IN “ FECONDITE.” 


AM nowise concerned to advocate or refute the lesson enforced 

by M. Zola that the shrinkage of population in France, due to 

restrictions upon maternity, is a national evil threatening the existence 

of France as a nation, An outcry to that effect has been raised by 

thousands of Frenchmen with no claim to be considered followers of 
1 Chatto & Windus. 
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M. Zola. It is, indeed, too obvious to call for mention that if one 
population in Europe recedes while the others augment, a loss of in- 
fluence and strength is the inevitable result. I see from the preface 
of Mr. Vizetelly, that English critics who dwell on “ Fécondité” with 
admiration regard the processes M. Zola condemns as a mere evil of 
the hour. This is curiously unobservant. In France it is sapping 
the strength of the nation. What is more, France is a centre of con- 
tagion. From France the movement has spread into other countries, 
and England itself has not escaped. At present the cloud in this 
country is “but as a man’s hand.” But, unless we take care, 
our own heavens stand a good chance of being overcast. I am not 
disposed, however, to preach on the subject. I admire the beauty 
of the pictures of homely married life, the “delightful glimpses of 
childhood and youth,” which the book contains. It is no less 
remarkable for the display of character ; and the work in itself is 
a microcosm. Its melodramatic scenes have remarkable intensity. 
The murder executed by Constance upon Blaise recalls in conception 
that in “ L’Assommoir” practically committed upon Coupeau ; but the 
scenes to which the former gave rise have more psychological sig- 
nificance. “ Fruitfulness ” is certainly a book to be read. 


M. MAETERLINCK ON MYSTERY. 


O the Fortnightly Review M. Maurice Maeterlinck has recently 
contributed an essay, in thirty-two short chapters, on “ The 
Evolution of Mystery.” As the greatest living master of the 
mysterious in fiction he is entitled to be heard, though I fail quite 
to see the link of association between the mystery he exhibits and 
that he discusses. The mystery in the dramas of Maeterlinck 
differs less from that in the novels of Mrs. Radcliffe than his 
disciples will be ready to admit. Unlike her, he is careful not to 
dispel the clouds in which he envelopes himself. After thrilling us 
with details which our senses cannot but regard as supernatural, 
Ann Ratcliffe shows us that we—or, rather, her characters—have been 
fooled by our senses, and displays both ability and invention in the 
manner in which she explains away what by aid of natural causes 
scarcely seems capable of explanation. Quite otherwise is it with 
Maeterlinck, who explains nothing. Whence comes Mélisande, 
from what far country; why, like the heroine of Jock o’ Hazledean, 
she weeps by the tide or the well; and what tragic knowledge 
makes her shriek out her fears when Pelleas attempts to recapture 
the gold crown that has fallen from her head, we know no more than 
we know the mystic significance of the underground grottoes into 
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which Alladine and Palomides are thrown. Yet the environment 
is the same, and neither writer can get away from the dark vaults of 
the feudal castle. Maeterlinck is, however, much the more potent 
magician ; his symbolism is happy, and we realise even in his least 
significant works that our life is surrounded by mysteries never to 
be fathomed. Wholly Teutonic and not at all Latin is his atmo- 
sphere. We are reminded of the Erl King’s daughter, whose 
mission of death is executed so impalpably yet so effectually. 













MAETERLINCK : GOETHE: HEINE. 


T is edifying to compare the views of Maeterlinck with those of 
Goethe, a more robust as well as an immeasurably greater 
spirit. For the former the paramount interest of life is found in the 
mystery that surrounds us. The study of this in all its forms is, it is 
held, “the noblest to which the mind of man can devote itself.” It 
has “ever been the study and care of those who, in science and art, 
in philosophy and literature, have refused to be satisfied merely to 
observe and portray the trivial, well-recognised truths, facts, and 
realities of life.’ Thus Maeterlinck. Goethe, on the other hand, 
would leave to the dilettante the task of dealing with questions to 
which there is no response, saying in his “Conversations with Ecker- 
mann”: “ What a deal have people philosophised about immortality! 
—and how far have they got?” Indirectly Goethe praises English 
methods, continuing: ‘ While the Germans are tormenting them- 
selves with the solution of philosophical problems, the English, with 
their great practical understanding, laugh at us, and win the world.” 
Not much further than we had previously got does the philosophy 
of Maeterlinck lead us. I cannot, of course, in a few lines show the 
gist of his argument or the tendency of his reflections. He says: 
“Yes, it is a truth—the vastest, most certain of truths, if we will— 
that our life is nothing and our efforts the merest jest ; our existence 
that of our planet, only a miserable accident in the history of 
worlds ; but it is no less a truth that, to us, our life and planet are the 
most important—nay, the only important—phenomena in the history 
of worlds.” On the whole I feel most sympathy with Heine, who 
defended his songs because in a world of loneliness and dread he had 
to sing in order to keep up his courage and hide his fright. 






















Ho.ipay RAVAGE. 


OT in the least do I wish to abridge the few hours of holiday 
accorded those who, confined in cities, get scarcely an 
opportunity of observation of Nature or communion with her. None 
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the less do I wish that some effort could be made to inspire in 
our millions a sense of what the love of Nature is. As years pass 
quickly along I find a recurring dread of Whitsuntide. The 
flowering shrubs are then in full blossom and the air is heavy with the © 
blown scents of the whitethorn. Instead of being content to 
enjoy the banquet to sight and smell, the majority of people seem 
to go out in search of opportunities of ravage. At the close of the 
Whitsuntide festival the hawthorn hedges are torn to pieces. 
Hundreds of carts roll home environed in hawthorn, with men 
trolling forth choruses not always the sweetest or most sober, 
and holding great branches of the same lovely blossom, torn 
violently from the tree and already faded and dying. In our town 
roads and squares even the pavement is littered with floral wreck, 
which is afterwards swept into heaps and carried away in the collect- 
ing carts. Not for many days or weeks.does the country recover 
from the injury inflicted on it. Surely we might teach in our schools 
or lecture-rooms, or mayhap even in our churches, that there are 
other forms of admiration or enjoyment than destruction. This is a 
lesson which Englishmen, if not incapable of learning, are slow to 
learn, 


CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE. 


ACH award of the Victoria Cross is a sufficient protest that 
chivalry lives on; a recent instance similarly demonstrates a 
survival of romance. Inthe April issue of this magazine “ A Kentish 
Descent,” after referring to the services of baronial de Northwoods and 
later Cavalier and Roundhead Norwoods of Thanet, relates, with 
something of a dying fall, the declining fortunes of their descendants, 
yeomen who until the present century held the manor farm of 
Stilstead in Mid-Kent. Whilst this narrative was yet before us in 
MS., the present representative of the Stilstead line, Mr. John 
Norwood, of the 5th Dragoon Guards, won his V.C. at Ladysmith, 
“under peculiarly gallant circumstances.” The young officer is well- 
nigh the last of his family, but its dirge, we happily may believe, is 

not yet. 

SYLVANUS URBAN, 








